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SONGS. 



SONG. 

Stay, Phoebus ! stay ; 
The world to which you fly so fast, 

Conveying day 
Prom us to them, can pay your haste 
With no such object, nor salute your rise 
With no such wonder as De Morn ay's eyes* 

Well does this prove 
The error of those antique books 

Which made you move 
About the world : her charming looks 
Would fix your beams, and make it ever day, 
Did not the rolling earth snatch her away. 



SONG. 

Say, lovely Dream ! where eouldst thou find 
Shades to counterfeit that face ? 

Colours of this glorious kind 
Come not from any mortal place. 

In heaven itself thou sure wert dress'd 

With that angel-like disguise : 
Thus deluded am I bless'd, 

And see my joy with closed eyes. 
15. B 



6 WALLER. 

But, ah! this image is too kind 

To be other than a dream : 
Cruel Sacharissa's mind 

Never put on that sweet extreme ! 

Fair dream ! if thou intend'st me grace, 
Change that heavenly face of thine ; 

Paint despised love in thy face, 
And make it to appear like mine. 

Pale, wan, and meagre, let it look, 

With a pity-moving shape, 
Such as wander by the brook 

Of Lethe, or from graves escape. 

Then to that matchless nymph appear, 
In whose shape thou shinest so ; 

Softly in her sleeping ear, 
With humble words express my woe. 

Perhaps from greatness, state, and pride, 
Thus surprised she may fall : 

Sleep does disproportion hide, 
And, death resembling, equals all. 



SONG. 



Peace, babbling Muse ! 
I dare not sing what you indite ; 

Her eyes refuse 
To read the passion which they write : 
She strikes my lute, but if it sound, 
Threatens to hurl it on the ground ; 



SONGS. 

And I no less her anger dread, 

Than the poor wretch that feigns him dead, 

While some fierce lion does embrace 

His breathless corpse, and lick his face : 

Wrapt up in silent fear he lies, 

Torn all in pieces if he cries. 



SONG. 



Chloris ! farewell ; I now must go ; 

For if with thee I longer stay, 
Thy eyes prevail upon me so, 

I shall prove blind, and lose my way. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 
Among die rest, me hither brought : 

Finding this fame fall short of truth, 
Made me stay longer than I thought. 

For I'm engaged by word and oath, 

A servant to another's will ; 
Yet for thy love I'd forfeit both, 

Could I be sure to keep it still. 

But what assurance can I take, 
When thou, foreknowing this abuse, 

For some more worthy lover's sake 
May st leave me with so just excuse? 

For thou may'st say, 'twas not thy fault 
That thou didst thus inconstant prove, 

Being by my example taught 

To break thy oath to mend thy love. 



8 WALLBR. 

No, Chloris ! no : I will return, 
And raise thy story to that height, 

That strangers shall at distance burn, 
And she distrust me reprobate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace, 
And gain such trust, that I may come 

And banquet sometimes on thy face, 
But make my constant meals at hoine. 



SONG. 

TO FLAVIA, 



Tis not your beauty can engage 

My wary heart ; 
The sun, in all his pride and rage, 

Has not that art ; 
And yet he shines as bright as you, 
If brightness could our souls subdue. 

Tis not the pretty things you say, 

Nor those you write, 
Which can make Thyrsis' heart your prey ; 

For that delight, 
The graces of a well-taught mind, 
In some of our own sex we find. 

No, Flavia ! 'tis your love I fear ; 

Love's surest darts, 
Those which so seldom fail him, are 

Headed with hearts : 
Their very shadows make us yield ; 
Dissemble well, and win the field- 



SONGS. 



SONG. 



Behold the brand of Beauty tost ! 

See how the motion does dilate the flame ! 
Delighted Love his spoils does boast, 

And triumph in this game. 
Fire, to no place confined, 

Is both our wonder and our fear, 
Moving the mind 

As lightning hurled through the air. 

High Heaven the glory does increase 

Of all her shining lamps this artful way ; 
The sun in figures such as these, 

Joys with the moon to play : 
To the sweet strains they advance, 

Which do result from their own spheres, 
As this nymph's dance 

Moves with the numbers which she hears. 



SONG. 



While I listen to thy voice, 
Chloris ! I feel my life decay ; 

That powerful noise 

Calls my fleeting soul away. 

Oh ! suppress that magic sound, 

Which destroys without a wound. 

Peace, Chloris ! peace ! or singing die, 
That together you and I 

B2 



10 WALLER. 

To heaven may go ; 

Por all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is, that they sing, and that they love. 



SONG. 



Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, • 

When 1 resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be, 

Tell her that's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have un commended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired, 

Then die ! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair 



SONGS. 11 

SUNG BY 

MRS. KNIGHT, TO HER MAJESTY, 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Thi3 happy day two lights are seep, 
A glorious Saint, a matchless Queen ; 
Both named alike, both crown'd appear, 
The saint above, the' Infanta here. 
May all those years which Catharine 
The martyr, did for Heaven resign, 

Be added to the line 
Of your bless'd life among us here ! 
For all the pains that she did feel, 
And all the torments of her wheel, 
May you as many pleasures share J 

May Heaven itself content 

With Catharine the Saint ! 
Without appearing old, 

An hundred times may you, 

With eyes as bright as now, 
This welcome day behold ! 
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PROLOGUE fcORTHE LAD Y-A<?TORS : 

SPOKEN BEFORE KING CHARLES II. 

Amaze us not with that majestic frown, 
But lay aside the greatness of your crown ! 
And for that look which does your people awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give them law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler smile, 
Such as we see great Jove's in picture, while 
He listens to Apollo's charming lyre, 
Or judges of the songs he does inspire. 
Comedians on the stage show all their skill, 
And after do as Love and fortune will. 
We are less careful, hid in this disguise ; 
In our own clothes more serious and more wise. 
Modest at home, upon the stage more bold, 
We seem warm lovers, though our breasts be cold : 
A fault committed here deserves no scorn, 
If we act well the parts to which we're born. 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE MAID'S TRAGEDY. 

Scarce should we have the boldness to pretend 
So long-renown'd a tragedy to mend, 
Had not already some deserved your praise 
With like attempt. Of all our elder plays 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES, 13 

This and Philaster have the loudest fame : 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our English genius is expressed ; 
Lofty and bold, but negligently dress'd. 

Above our neighbours our conceptions are ; 
But faultless writing is the' effect of care. 
Our lines reform'd, and not composed in haste, 
Polish'd like marble, would like marble last. 
But as the present, so the last age writ ; 
In both we find like negligence and wit. 
Were we but less indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 
Our Muse would flourish, and a nobler rage 
Would honour this than did the Grecian stage. 

Thus says our Author, not content to see 
That others write as carelessly as he; 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to please you, he'd have the poets sweat. 

In this old play, what's new we have express'd 
In rhyming verse, distinguished from the rest; 
That as the Rhone' its hasty way does make 
(Not mingling waters) through Geneva's lake, 
So having here the different styles in view, 
You may compare the former with the new. 

If we less rudely shall the knot untie, 
Soften the rigour of the tragedy, 
And yet preserve each person's character, 
Then to the other this you may prefer. 
Tis left to you : the Boxes and the Pit 
Are sovereign judges of this sort of wit. 
In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people ; but a play, 
(Made for delight, and for no other use) 
If you approve it not, has no excuse, 
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EPILOGUE 

TO THE MAID'S TRAGEDY. 

SPOKEN BY THE KINO. 

The fierce Melantius was content, you see, 
The King should live ; be not more fierce than he : 
Too long indulgent to so rude a time, 
When love was held so capital a crime, 
That a crown'd head could no compassion find, 
But died — because the killer had been kind ! 
Nor is't less strange such mighty wits as those 
Should use a style in tragedy like prose. 
Well-sounding verse, where princes tread the stage, 
Should speak their virtue, or describe their rage. 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound, as well as sense, persuades : 
And verses are the potent charms we use, 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse. 

When next we act this tragedy again, 
Unless you like the change, we shall be slain. 
The innocent Aspasia's life or death, 
Amintor's too, depends upon your breath. 
Excess of love was heretofore the cause ; 
Now if we die 'tis want of your applause. 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 15 

EPILOGUE 

TO THE MAID'S TRAGEDY, 

DESIGNED UPON THE FIRST ALTERATION OF THE PLAY, 
WHEN THE KINO ONLY WAS LEFT ALIVE. 

Asp Asia bleeding on the stage does lie 

To show you still 'tis the Maid's Tragedy. 

The fierce Melantius was content, you see, 

The King should live : be not more fierce than he. 

Too long indulgent to so rude a time, 

When love was held so capital a crime, 

That a crown'd head could no compassion find, 

But died — because the killer had been kind ! 

This better-natured poet had reprieved 

Gentle Amintor too, had he believed 

The fairer sex his pardon could- approve, 

Who to ambition sacrificed his love. 

Aspasia he had spared ; but for her wound 

(Neglected love !) there could no salve be found. 

When next we act this tragedy again, 
Unless you like the change, I must be slain. 
Excess of love was heretofore the cause ; 
Now if 1 die 'tis want of your applause. 
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UNDER A LADY'S PICTURE. 

Such Helen was ! and who can blame die boy ' 
That in so bright a flame consumed his Troy ? 
But had like virtue shined in that fair Greek, 
The amorous shepherd had not dared to seek 
Or hope for pity, but with silent moan, 
And better fate, had perished alone. 



OF A LADY 

WHO WRIT IN PRAISE Otf MIRA. 

 

While she pretends to make the graces known 
Of matchless Mira, she reveals her own : 
And when she would another's praise indite, 
Is by her glass instructed how to write. 



TO 

ONE MARRIED TO AN OLD MAN. 

Since thou wouldst needs (bewitch'd with some 

ill charms !) 
Be buried in those monumental arms, 
All we can wish is, may that earth lie light 
Upon thy tender limbs ! and so good night. 

1 Paris. 



EPIGRAMS, ETC. 17 

AN EPIGRAM 

ON A PAINTED LADY WITH ILL TEETH. 

Were men so dull they could not see 
That Lyce painted ; should they flee, 
Like simple birds, into a net 
So grossly woven and ill set, 
Her own teeth would undo the knot, 
And let all go that she had got. 
Those teeth fair Lyce must not show 
If she would bite : her lovers, though 
like birds they stoop at seeming grapes, 
Are disabused when first she gapes : 
The rotten bones discovered there, 
Show 'tis a painted sepulchre. 



EPIGRAM 

UPON THE GOLDEN MEDAL. 

Our guard upon the royal side ! 
On the reverse our beauty's pride ! 
Here we discern the frown and smile, 
The force and glory of our isle. 
In the rich medal, both so like 
Immortals stand, it seems antique ; 
Carved by some master, when the bold 
Greeks made their Jove descend in gold ; 
And Danae wondering at that shower, 
Which, falling storm'd her brazen tower : 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had battered been- with golden rain : 
Thunder Itself had fail'd to pass : 
Virtue's a stronger guard than brass. 
15. C 
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WRITTEN ON A CARD 

THAT HER MAJESTY 1 TORE AT OMBRE. 

The cards you tear in value rise ; 
So do the wounded by your eyes. 
Who to celestial things aspire, 
Are by that passion raised the higher. 



TO 

MR. GRANVILLE, 

(now lord lansdown) 
ON HIS VERSES TO KING JAMES II, 

An early plant ! which such a blossom bears, 
And shows a genius so beyond his years : 
A judgment ! that could make so fair a choice ; 
So high a subject to employ his voice : 
Still as it grows, how sweetly will he sing 
The growing greatness of our matchless King I - 



TRANSLATED OUT OF FRENCH. 

Fade, flowers ! fade, Nature will have it so ; 
Tis but what we must in our autumn do ! 
And as your leaves lie quiet on the ground, 
The loss alone by those that loved them found; 
So in the grave shall we as quiet lie, 
Miss'd by some few that loved our company : 
But some so like to thorns and nettles live, 
That none for them can, when they perish, grieve. 

1 Queen Catharine. 
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TRANSLATED OUT OF SPANISH. 

Though we may seem importunate, 
While your compassion we implore, 

They whom you make too fortunate, 
May with presumption vex you more. 



LONG AND SHORT LIFE. 

Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but the' exactly round : 
So life we praise that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 



SOME VERSES 

OF AN IMPERFECT COPY, DESIGNED FOR A FRIEND, ON 
HIS TRANSLATION OF OVID'S FASTI. 

Rome's holy days you tell, as if a guest 
With the old Romans you were wont to feast. 
Numa's religion, by themselves believed, 
Excels the true, only in show received. 
They made the nations round about them bow, 
With their dictators taken from the plough : 
Such power has justice, faith, and honesty ! 
The world was conquer'd by morality. 
Seeming devotion does but gild a knave, 
That's neither faithful, honest, just, nor brave ; 
But where religion does with virtue join, 
It makes a hero like an angel shine. 



20 WALLER. 

ON 

THE STATUE OF KING CHARLES I. 

AT CHARING CROSS, IN THE YEAR 1674. 

That the First Charles does here in triumph ride, 
See his son reign where he a martyr died, 
And people pay that reverence as they pass, 
(Which then he wanted !) to the sacred brass, 
Is not the' effect of gratitude alone, 
To which we owe the statue and the stone ; 
But Heaven this lasting monument has wrought 
That mortals may eternally be taught — 
Rebellion, though successful, is but vain, 
And kings so kill'd rise conquerors again. 
This truth the royal image does proclaim, 
Loud as the trumpet of surviving Fame. 



53 



PRIDE. 



Not the brave Macedonian youth x alone, 
But base Caligula, when on the throne, 
Boundless in power, would make himself a god, 
As if the world depended on his nod. 
The Syrian King 3 to beasts was headlong thrown, 
Ere to himself he could be mortal known. 
The meanest wretch, if Heaven should give him line, 
Would never stop till he were thought divine. 
All might within discern the Serpent's pride, 
If from ourselves nothing ourselves did hide. 
Let the proud peacock his gay feathers spread, 
And woo the female to his painted bed ; 

1 Alexander. * Nebuchadnezzar. 
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Let winds and seas together rage and swell ; 
This Nature teaches, and becomes them well. 
' Pride was not made for men 3 :' a conscious sense 
Of guilt, and folly, and their consequence, 
Destroys the claim, and to beholders tells, 
Here nothing but the shape of Manhood dwells. 



EPITAPH 

ON SIR GEORGE SPEKE. 

Under this stone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemish'd probity, and truth : 
Just unto all relations known, 
A worthy patriot, pious son ; 
Whom neighbouring towns so often sent, 
To give their sense in parliament ; 
With lives and fortunes trusting one 
Who so discreetly used his own. 
Sober he was, wise, temperate, 
Contented with an old estate, 
Which no foul avarice did increase, 
Nor wanton luxury make less. 
While yet but young, his father died, 
And left him to an happy guide ; 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 
Did counsel or instruct her heir, 
Or teach with more success her son 
The vices of the time to shun. 
An heiress she ; while yet alive, 
All that was tier's to him did give : 
And he just gratitude did show 
To one that had obliged him so : 

3 Eccles. chap. x. ver. 18. 

C2 



22 WALLER. 

Nothing too much for her he thought, 

By whom he was so bred and taught. 

So (early made that path to tread 

Which did his youth to honour lead) 

His short life did a pattern give 

How neighbours, husbands, friends, should lire. 

The virtues of a private life 
Exceed the glorious noise and strife 
Of battles won : in those we find 
The solid interest of mankind. 

Approved by all, and loved so well, 
Though young, like fruit that's ripe, he fell, 



EPITAPH 

ON COLONEL CHARLES CAVENDISH. 

Here lies Charles Ca'ndish : let the marble stone 
That hides his ashes, make his virtue known. 
Beauty and valour did his short life grace, 
The grief and glory of his noble race ! 
Early abroad he did the world survey, 
As if he knew he had not long to stay : 
Saw what great Alexander in the East 
And mighty Julius conquer'd in the West : 
Then with a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occasion for his fame ; 
Where dark confusion did the nations hide, 
And where the juster was the weaker side, 
Two loyal brothers took their Sovereign's part, 
Employed their wealth, their courage, and their art: 
The elder x did whole regiments afford ; 
The younger brought his conduct and his sword. 
1 William, Earl of Devonshire. 
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Bora to command, a leader he begun, 
And on the rebels lasting honour won. 
The horse, instructed by their general's worth, 
Still made the King victorious in the North. 
Where Ca'ndish fought the Royalists prevail'd ; 
Neither his courage nor his judgment faiPd. 
The current of his victories found no stop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefest prop. 
Equal success had set these champions high, 
And both resolved to conquer or to die. 
Virtue with rage, fury with valour strove ; 
But that must fall which is decreed above ! 
Cromwell with odds of number and of fate, 
Removed this bulwark of the church and state ; 
Which the sad issue of the war declared, 
And made his task to ruin both less hard. 
So when the bank, neglected, is overthrown, 
The boundless torrent does the country drown. 
Thus fell the young, the lovely, and the brave; 
Strew bays and flowers on his honour'd grave ! 



EPITAPH ON THE LADY SEDL^Y. 

Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wise, and lasting fair ! 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 
All that her father knew or got, 
His art, his wealth, fell to her lot ; 
And she so well improved that stock 
Both of his knowledge and his flock, 
That Wit and Fortune, reconciled 
In her, upon each other smiled. 
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While she, to every well-taught mind, 
Was so propitiously inclined, 
And gave such title to her store, 
That none but the' ignorant were poor. 
The Muses daily found supplies, . 
Both from her hands and from her eyes. 
Her bounty did at once engage, 
And matchless beauty warm their rage. 
Such was this dame ; in calmer days 
Her nation's ornament and praise ! 
But, when a storm disturb'd our rest, 
The port and refuge of the'oppress'd. 
This made her fortune understood, 
And look'd on as some public good ; 
So that (her person and her state, 
Exempted from the common fate) 
In all our civil fury she 
Stood, like a sacred temple, free. 
May here her monument stand so, 
To credit this rude age ! and show 
To future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue see ; 
And one sublime example had 
Of good, among so many bad. 



EPITAPH 

TO BE WRITTEN UNDER THE LATIN INSCRIPTION UPON THE 
TOMB OF THE ONLY SON OF THE LORD ANDOVER. 

Tis fit the English reader should be told, 
In our own language, what this tomb does hold. 
Tis not a noble corpse alone does lie 
Under this stone, but a whole family. 
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His parents' pious care, their name, their joy, 
And all their hope, Ues buried with this boy : 
This lovely youth ! for whom we all made moan, 
That knew his worth, as he had been our own. 

Had there been space and years enough allow'd 
His courage, wit, and breeding to have show'd, 
We had not found, in all the numerous roll 
Of his famed ancestors, a greater soul : 
His early virtues to that ancient stock 
Crave as much honour as from thence he took. 

Like buds appearing ere the frosts are past, 
To become man he made such fatal haste, 
And to perfection labour'd so to climb, 
Preventing slow experience and time, 
That 'tis no wonder Death our hopes beguiled, 
He's seldom old that will not be a child. 
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Great soul ! for whom Death will no longer stay, 
But sends in haste to snatch our bliss away. 
O cruel Death ! to those you take more kind 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind ; 
Here beauty, youth, and noble virtue, shined, 
Free from the clouds of pride that shade the mind, 
Inspired verse may on this marble live, 
But can no honour to thy ashes give. 



OBSERVATIONS 



One of our most celebrated writers, both for 
learning and language, has defined satire and 
invective to be the easiest kind of wit, because 
almost any degree of it will serve to abuse and 
find fault ; ' For wit/ says he, * is a keen instru- 
ment, and every one can cut and gash with it ; 
but to carve a beautiful image, and polish it, 
requires great art and dexterity. To praise any 
thing well is an argument of much more wit than 
to abuse. A little wit, and a great deal of ill- 
nature, will furnish a man for satire; but the 
greatest instance of wit is to commend well. And, 
perhaps, the best things are the hardest to be 
duly commended; for though there be a great 
deal of matter to work upon, yet there is great 
judgment required to make choice; and where 
the subject is great and excellent, it is hard not 
to sink below the dignity of it.' Whether or not 
Dr. Tillotson had Mr. Waller in his thoughts 
when he was giving this description of wit, it is 
evident that he has, in the liveliest colours, de- 
lineated the character of his genius and writings. 
And since it was his principal intention to recom- 
mend with all the ornaments of poetry, the bright- 
est examples of his own age to the imitation of 
all that should succeed, and even desired that 

1 From Fenton's Quarto edition, 1729. 
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every verse might be expunged which did not 
imply some motive to virtue, I believe it will be 
serviceable to many of his admirers, in a few cur- 
sory Remarks, to give an account of the occasions 
on which some of his poems were written, and 
the characters of the persons to whom others were 
addressed ; many of which, at the distance of an 
hundred years, must be grown obscure to most 
of his readers. Nor shall I be much concerned 
at the censure of those who may think 1 have 
bestowed too much pains on a modern poet of 
our own nation, before I am convinced that we 
owe less to the memory of Mr. Waller, than Italy 
and France have long since paid to their Petrarch 
and Malherbe ; the former of whom is said to have 
employed as many commentators as even Virgil 
himself: and not only the learned Menage, but 
all the French Academy, thought the latter highly 
deserved their consideration. 



VOL. I. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Of the Danger his Majesty (being Prince) escaped 
in the Road at St. Andero, p. 73. 

This poem may serve as a model for those who 
intend to succeed in panegyric, in which our Au- 
thor illustrates a plain historical fact with all the 
graces of poetical fiction ; as will appear by com- 
paring it with the subject, as the writers of that 
age have left it recorded. Prince Charles having 
spent about six months at Madrid in soliciting a 
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marriage with the Infanta of Spain, was at length 
disgusted with the affected delays which he met 
with in that court, and resolved on returning to 
England. The royal navy, under the command * 
of the Earl of Rutland, being arrived in the Bay 
of Biscay, at the port of St. Andero, he was at- 
tended from Madrid by the Cardinal Zapata, the 
Marquis Aytone, the Earls of Gondemar, Mon- 
terie, Barais, and other grandees, whom the Prince 
entertained magnificently on shipboard ; but in 
carrying them back to shore, a tempest overtook 
them with so much fury, that they could neither 
reach land nor regain the fleet ; and night coming 
on, when the rowers were fainting with toil, their 
horror was almost increased to despair. In this 
calamity they yielded themselves to the mercy of 
the seas, till, at last, they spied a light in a ship 
near to which the storm had driven them, on 
which, no{ without much danger of being dashed 
to pieces, they were safely received ; and when 
the tempest abated, his Highness returned to the 
Admiral, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 5th 
of October, 1623 ; when (as our English Cicero 
expresseth it) the whole nation seemed for joy to 
go out beyond its own shores to meet him. This 
adventure happened in the eighteenth year of Mr. 
Waller's age ; by which it appears that he began 
to write only twenty-five years after the death of 
Spenser, of whom I shall say something more in 
the course of these Observations. 
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Oit his Majesty's receiving the News of the Duke 
of Buckingham's Death, p. 78. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was a 
person whom Nature seemed to have solicitously 
intended for a court, and Fortune was equally in- 
dustrious to accomplish her intentions. At his 
first appearance there he was received with the 
smile of King James I. who, from the station of 
a private gentleman, in a few years advanced him 
to all the dignities that even himself could desire ; 
and no other person was employed in any eminent 
post, who did not owe their rise to or their de- 
pendence entirely upon him. By a singular feli- 
city he preserved and improved the same interest 
with King Charles I. ; so that the crown of Eng- 
land, upon whatever head it shone, seemed to 
have been destined to reflect a lustre on his for-* 
tune. In this career of prosperity he gave the 
rein to many criminal passions, and thought no- 
thing unlawful that could gratify his lust, his 
ambition, or his revenge, which precipitated him 
into many unpopular and unjustifiable actions, by 
which, at length, he became odious to the nation; , 
till Providence suffered him to be cut off in the 
full strength and verdure of his age (for he had 
not exceeded the thirty-sixth year) by the vulgar 
hand of a melancholic assassin. The person was 
one lieutenant Felton, who apprehended himself 
injured by the Duke, who upon the vacancy of a 
captain's commission had placed another in that 
post, to which Felton thought that his services 
entitled him. Accordingly, to accomplish hi& 
15. D 
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revenge, when the Duke was at Portsmouth, 
ready to embark on board the fleet that was to 
relieve Roche lie, the Lieutenant pursued him thi- 
ther, where waiting an opportunity to perpetrate 
his horrid design, at the first that offered itself he 
stabbed him to the heart ; the court being then at 
Southwick, the seat of Sir Daniel Norton, about 
five miles distant from the scene where this tra- 
gedy was acted. The King's behaviour on this 
occasion is the subject of Mr. Waller's poem. 
The Duke having been murdered on the 23d of 
August, 1628, it is evident that Mr. Waller wrote 
this poem anno <etat. 23. 

On the taking of Sallee, p. 80. 

Sallee is a city in the province of Fez, and de- 
rives its name from the river Sala, on which it is 
situated, njear its influx into the Atlantic ocean. 
It was a place of good commerce, till addicting 
itself entirely to piracy, and revolting from its 
allegiance to the Emperor of Morocco, in the 
year 1632 he sent an embassy to King Charles, 
desiring him to send a squadron of men of war to 
lie before the town whilst he attacked it by land ; 
which the King consenting to, the city was soon 
reduced, the fortifications demolished, and the 
leaders of the rebellion put to death. The year 
following the Emperor sent another ambassador 
with a present of fine Barbary horses, and three 
hundred Christian slaves ; at the same time desir- 
ing his Majesty, that ' since it had pleased God 
to be so auspicious to their beginning, in the con- 
quest of Sallee, they might join and succeed, with 
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hope of like success, in war against Tunis, Algier, 
and other places ; dens, and receptacles for the 
inhuman villanies of those that abhor rule and 
government.' From whence it appears that Mr. 
Waller wrote this poem anno cetat. 28. 

Puerperium, p. 87. 

As far as we are able to guess, at this distance, 
Mr. Waller seems to have written this poem in 
the year 1640, anno cetat. 35, before the Queen 
was delivered, at Oatlands, of her fourth son, 
Henry Duke of Gloucester, while the Scots were 
marching into England. 

The Countess of Carlisle in mourning, p. 88. 

To form a just idea of the person whose death 
occasioned the writing of these verses* it will be 
necessary to peruse his character, as it is drawn 
by the Earl of Clarendon, whom on all occasions 
I shall employ to set Mr. Waller's Poems in a 
clearer light ; and I presume, if Thucydides and 
Livy could have been made as serviceable in 
illustrating the Greek and Roman Classics, the 
world would never have accused their editors of 
being too sparing of their own speculations. 

* He was a younger brother of a noble family 
in Scotland, and came into the kingdom with 
King James, as a gentleman, under no other cha- 
racter than a person well qualified by his breeding 
in France, and by study in human learning, in 
which he bore a good part in the entertainment 
of the King, who much delighted in that exercise; 
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and by these means, and notable gracefulness in 
his behaviour and affability, in which be excelled, 
he had wrought himself into a particular interest 
with his master, and into greater affection and 
esteem with the whole English nation, than any 
other of that country, by choosing their friendships 
and conversation, and really preferring it to any 
of his own ; insomuch as, upon the King's making 
him Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and Viscount 
Doncaster, by his royal mediation (in which office 
he was a most prevalent prince) he obtained the 
sole daughter and heir of the Lcfrd Denny to be 
given him in marriage ; by which he had a fair 
fortune in land provided for any issue he should 
raise, and which his son, by this lady, lived long 
to enjoy. He ascended, afterwards, and with the 
expedition he desired, to the other conveniences 
of the court. He was Groom of the Stole, and 
an Earl, and Knight of the Garter ; and married 
a beautiful young lady, daughter to the Earl of 
Northumberland, without any other approbation 
of her father, or concernment in it, than suffering 
him and her to come into his presence after they 
were married. He lived rather in a fair intelli- 
gence than any friendship with the favourites, 
having credit enough with his master to provide 
for his own interest, and he troubled not himself 
for that of other men; and had no other con- 
sideration of money than for the support of his 
lustre ; and whilst he could do that he cared not 
for money, having too bowels in the point of run- 
ning in debt, or borrowing all he could. He was 
surely a man of the greatest expense, in his own 
person, Qf any in the age he lived, and introduced 
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more of that expense, in the excess of clothes and 
diet, than any other man; and was indeed the 
original of all those inventions from which others 
did but transcribe copies.' He had a great uni- 
versal understanding, and could have taken as 
much delight in any other way, if he had thought 
any other as pleasant, and worth his care ; but 
he found business was attended with more rivals 
and vexations, and, he thought, with much less 
pleasure, and not more innocence. He left behind 
him the reputation of a very fine gentleman, and 
a most accomplished courtier ; and after having 
spent* in a very jovial life, above 400,000/. which, 
upon a strict computation, he received from the 
crown, he left not a house nor acre of land to be 
remembered by. And when he had in his pros- 
pect (for he was very sharp-sighted, and saw as 
far before him as most men) the gathering together 
of that cloud in Scotland, which shortly after co- 
vered both kingdoms, he died with as much tran- 
quillity of mind, to all appearance, as used to 
attend a man of more severe exercise of virtue, 
and with as little apprehension of death, which he 
expected many days.' 

His expensive luxury has been just now men- 
tioned in the Earl of Clarendon s character, to 
which I will add what is recorded by Osborn, 
who was likewise his contemporary. * The Earl 
of Carlisle/ says he, ' was one of the quorum that 
brought in the vanity of ante-suppers, not heard 
of in our forefathers' time, and, for aught I have 
read, or at least remember, unpractised by the 
most luxurious tyrants ; the manner of which was, 
to have the board covered at the first entrance, of 

D2 
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the guests with dishes as high as a tall man could 
well reach, filled with the choicest and dearest 
viands sea or land could afford ; and all this once 
seen, and having feasted the eyes of the invited, 
was in a manner thrown away, and fresh set on 
to the same height, having only this advantage of 
the other, that it was hot. I cannot forget one of 
the attendants of the King that, at a feast made 
by this monster in excess, ate to his single share 
a whole pie, reckoned to my Lord at 10/. ; another 
writer says at 20/.'*** What follows is too coarse 
to be transcribed, till he comes to tell us ** ' When 
the most able physicians, and the Earl's own 
weakness, had passed judgment he could not live 
many days, he did not forbear his entertainments, 
but made divers brave clothes (as he said) to out- 
face naked and despicable Death withal; blas- 
pheming God so far in the person of his handmaid 
Nature, as to say she wanted wisdom, love, or 
power, in making man mortal, and subject to 
diseases; forgetting that if every individual his 
own lust had been able to have produced should 
have prosecuted an equal excess with his, they 
would, in a far less time than an age, have brought 
themselves or the world into the same disease 
he died of, which was a consumption/ 

In Answer to one who tvrit a Libel against the 
Countess of Carlisle, p. 89. 

The title of this poem is supplied from the table 
to the first edition : the beginning of it refers to a 
passage in the fifth Iliad, where Homer intro- 
duceth Pallas inspiriting Diomede to wound 
Venus, when she was rescuing her son JEneas 
from imminent danger in a combat. 
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On my Lady Dorothy Sidney's Picture, p. 91. 

Robert Sidney, the second of that name who 
succeeded to the Earldom of Leicester, married 
the Lady Dorothy Percy, sister to the celebrated 
Countess of Carlisle, by whom he had a numerous 
issue. Of eight daughters, the Lady Dorothy, 
whom Mr. Waller has made immortal in his Poems, 
was the first-born ; but when or where she was 
born I have not been able to discover, no mention 
being made of her name in the register at Pens- 
hurst : so that, like the Grecian Venus, (whom the 
Muses, I think, never pretended to have seen in 
her cradle) she appears at once in the full bloom 
and lustre of beauty, to receive the hymns of her 
adorers. 

Nod licnit popolis parvam te, Diva, videre. 

In the year 1639 she was married to Henry 
Lord Spenser, created Earl of Sunderland by King 
Charles I. in whose cause, a little more than four 
years after his marriage, he was slain at the battle 
of Newbury, before he had completed the twenty- 
third year of his age. * A lord of great fortune, 
and early judgment ! who having no command in 
the army, attended upon the King's person under 
the obligation of honour ; and putting himself, that 
day, (Sept. 20, 1643) in the King's troop a volun- 
teer, before they came to charge was taken away 
by a' cannon bullet.' By this lady he left three 
children, only one of which was a son, from whom 
the present Earl of Sunderland is lineally descend- 
ed ; and having survived her lord about forty years, 
she was buried in the same vault with him, at 
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Brinton, in Northamptonshire, on the 25th of 
February, 1683. 

* 

At Penshurst, p. 92. 

The name of this seat denotes its situation to be 
in a woody country, which is the extremity of the 
Weald of Kent, to which Mr. Waller has alluded: 

Embroider'd so with flowers where she stood, 
That it became a garden of a wood. 

In the reign of King Edward VI. it was for- 
feited to the crown by its former proprietor, and 
granted by that Prince to Sir William Sidney, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Household. 

Had Dorothea lived, &c] This verse is printed 
as it stands in the old edition ; by which the poem 
appears to have been written before Mr. Waller 
had determined to celebrate this lady under the 
name of Sacharissa, a name which recals to mind 
what is related of the Turks, who, in their gallan- 
tries, think sucar birpara, i. e. bit of sugar, to be 
the most polite and endearing compliment they 
can use to the ladies. 

The Story of Phoebus and Daphne applied, p. 95, 

The passion of Apollo for Daphne is related by 
Ovid, in the first book of his Metamorphoses, the 
application of which has produced one of the most 
beautiful poems in our own or any other modern 
language. Yet I cannot think Mr. Waller was 
so peculiarly fond of it as likewise to be author of 
the following version, but rather give credit to 
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a memorandum which I once found in the margin 
of an old edition, which affirmed that Sir John 

Suckling translated it into Latin. 

• 

Upon the Death of my Lady Rich, p. 100. 

In all Mr. Waller's collection of beauties, no one 
appears more amiable in all lights than she whose 
untimely death is deplored in this excellent elegy. 
She was the Lady Anne Cavendish, sole daughter 
of William Earl of Devonshire, and was married 
to the heir of the Earl of Warwick, whose cha- 
racter will be recited in these Observations ; by 
whom she left only one son, who, long after her 
death, married Cromwell's youngest daughter : an 
alliance which, had she lived, she would no doubt 
have endeavoured to prevent, as it was most cor- 
dially detested by all her own loyal relations. 
JJefore she had completed the twenty-seventh 
year of her age, she died at Lees, and was buried 
at Felsted in Essex, in the year 1638 ; so that we 
may conclude Mr. Waller wrote this poem anno 
atmt. 33. A lady ! whose accomplishments were 
in every kind so extraordinary, that they seem to 
have transcended even bis genius to delineate 
them as they deserved : and therefore I will add 
another description of her person, from which, 
when we have formed an idea of consummate 
beauty and virtue, and applied it to my Lady 
Rich, we shall not flatter her memory. The 
verses were written by Mr. Sidney Godolphin, a 
young gentleman of extraordinary parts, who, in 
an engagement with the rebels in the west, was 
slain at Chagford, a little town in the south of 
Devon, leaving the misfortune of his death upon 
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a place which could never otherwise have had a 
mention to the world. 

Possess'd of all that Nature could bestow, 
All we can wish to be, or reach to know : 
Equal to all the patterns which oar mind 
Can frame of good beyond the good we find ; 
All beauties which have power to bless the sight, 
Mix'd with transparent virtue's greater light; 
At once producing love and reverence, 
The admiration of the soul and sense : 
The most discerning thoaghts, the calmest breast, 
Most apt to pardon, needing pardon least ; 
The largest mind, and which did most extend 
To all the laws of daughter, wife, and friend j 
The most allow'd example, bj what line 
To live, what path to follow, what decline ; 
Who best all distant virtues reconciled, 
Strict, cheerful, humble, great, severe, and mild ; 
Constantly pions, to her latest breath, 
£fot more a pattern in her life than death ; 
The Lady Rich lies here. More frequent tears 
Have never honour'd any tomb than her's. 

Of Mrs. Arden, p. 106. 

I suppose she was either a Maid of Honour, or 
a Gentlewoman of the Bedchamber, to King 
Charles the First's Queen, and the same who is 
mentioned in the list of Court ladies who acted 
Mr. Montague's Shepherd's Paradise, which is 
deservedly ridiculed by Sir John Suckling in his 
Session of the Poets. 

Of the Marriage of the Dwarfs, p. 106. 

The persons on whom these verses were written, 
were Mr. Richard Gibson, a favourite Page of 
the Backstairs, and Mrs. Anne Shepherd, whose 
niarriage King Charles I. honoured with bis pre- 
sence, and gave the bride. I have seen both of 
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them painted by Sir Peter Lely, and they ap- 
peared to have been of an equal stature, each of 
them measuring three feet ten inches. They had 
nine children, five of which attained to maturity, 
and were well proportioned to the usual standard 
of mankind. Mr. Gibson's genius led him to 
painting, in the rudiments of which art he was in- 
structed by De Clein, master of the tapestry works 
at Mortlake, and famous for the cuts which he 
designed for some of Ogilby's things, and Mr. 
Sandys's excellent translation of Ovid. His 
paintings in water-colours were well esteemed; 
but the copies which he made of Lely's portraits 
gained him the greatest reputation. He had the 
honour to be employed in teaching Queen Anne 
the art of drawing, and was sent for into Holland 
to instruct her sister the Princess of Orange. To 
recompense the shortness of their stature, Nature 
gave them an equivalent in length of days, for be 
died in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and his 
wife, having survived him almost twenty years, 
deceased anno Dom. 1709, cetat. 89. 

» 

Thy r sis, Galatea, p. 113. 

The person who is the subject of this poem was 
Lady Mary Fielding, daughter to the Earl of 
Denbigh, by a sister of the favourite Duke of 
Buckingham. She was contracted to the Duke 
of Hamilton when she was but seven years of 
age, and in the Memoirs of her lord, written by 
Burnet, we have her character at large : an au- 
thor whom I quote the more willingly on this 
occasion, presuming his veracity may pass uncen- 
snred, now he happens to speak well of the dead. 
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' She was a lady of great and singular worth, 
and her person was noble and graceful, like the 
handsome race of the Villiers's; but, to such as 
knew her well, the virtues of her mind were far 
more shining. She was educated from a child m 
the court, and esteemed and honoured by all in it, 
and by none more than the late King, (Charles 1.) 
who, as he was one of the chastest men, not to 
say princes, so he was a perfect honourer of all 
virtuous ladies. She was lady of the Queen's 
bed-chamber, and admitted by her Majesty into 
an entire confidence and friendship ; and not only 
was her honour unstained, but even her fame con- 
tinued untouched with calumny, she being so strict 
to the severest rules as never to admit of those 
follies which pass in that style for gallantry. She 
was a most affectionate and dutiful wife; and 
used to say, " she had the greatest reason to bless 
God for having given her such a husband, whom, 
as- she loved perfectly, so she was not ashamed 
to obey," But that which crowned all her other 
perfections, was the deep sense she had of reli- 
gion. She lived and died in the communion of 
the Church of England, and was a very devout 
person. Many years before her death she was 
so exact in observing her retirements to her closet, 
that, notwithstanding all her avocations, and the 
divertisements of the court, (as the writer was 
informed by one who lived with her) no day 
passed over her without bestowing large portions 
of her time on them, besides her constant attend- 
ance on the chapel. She bore first three daugh- 
ters, and then three sons. Her daughters were 
lady Mary, lady Anne, and lady Susanna; her 
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sons were Charles, James, and William ; but all 
her sons, and her eldest daughter, died young. 
A year before she died she languished, which 
ended in a consumption, of which, after a few 
months* sickness, she died ; so that she prepared 
for death timeously. About a month before her 
death she called for her children, and gave them 
her last blessings and embraces, ordering them to 
be brought no more near her, lest the sight of 
them might have kindled too much tenderness in 
her heart, which she was then studying to raise 
above all created objects, and fix where she was 
shortly to be admitted. She died the 10th of 
May, 1638, and left her lord a most sad and 
afflicted person; and though his spirit was too 
great to sink under any burden, yet all his life 
after he remembered her with much tender affec- 
tion. She died, indeed, in a good time for her 
own repose, when her lord was beginning to en- 
gage in the affairs of Scotland, which proved so 
fatal both to his quiet and life/ From the date 
of her death, it appears that Mr. Waller wrote 
this poem anno cetat. 33. 

Upon Sen Jonson, p. 117. 

Whatever tradition hath preserved relating to. 
those writers who are celebrated by Mr. Waller, 
has been so often repeated in the Lives of the 
English Poets, or mentioned in the Athence Ox- 
onienses, that it would be superfluous to transcribe 
what really would yield but small entertainment 
to the reader ; and therefore I shall pass all, of 
most of them, over in silenoe, till I come to soeak 
15. B 
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of my lord Roscommon, of whom, I think, I am 
enabled to give a fuller account than has hitherto 
appeared; and at present will only make this 
genera] observation on Mr. Waller's commenda- 
tory verses, that they are to be esteemed as the 
pure effects of candour and friendship ; in many 
of which he seems like a good-natured magistrate, 
to have been prevailed upon, by the innocent 
poverty of the books which he commends, to give 
them a passport for present subsistence, in their 
journey to * the land where all things are for- 
gotten. 9 

Of a War with Spain, and Fight at Sea, p. 131. 

Mr. Waller's principal aim in this poem is to re- 
commend the Protector to the reverence of the 
nation under the title of King, which the Usurper 
ambitiously affected ; but finding that the same 
evil spirit which he had artfully conjured up 
against his lawful sovereign still possessed the 
House of Commons to perplex his own affairs, 
he projected the scheme of engaging in a war 
with Spain, to be enabled, by foreign spoil, to 
establish his government in what form, and under 
what denomination he pleased, without depending 
on parliamentary counsel or supplies. With this 
view he concluded a peace with France against 
Spain, which is censured by Ludlow, Welwood, 
and others for the falsest step he ever made, and 
the most fatal to the tranquillity of Europe. 
However, his own hopes were sufficiently an- 
swered by the success of that naval expedition 
. which is the subject of this poem. 
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With these returns victorious Montagu.'] In 
some late editions the title of this poem injuri- 
ously gives the glory of this action to General 
Montagu which is entirely due to Stayner, who, 
for his bravery on this occasion, and soon after- 
wards at Santa Cruz, was knighted by Cromwell; 
and had his valour been employed in a better 
cause, by a better master, he might have been 
justly ranked amongst those who have merited 
most of the English nation. But when Montagu 
came back from the coast of Portugal, the Mar- 
quis's two sons, and two surviving daughters, 
with about ninety other prisoners and all the bul- 
lion, were committed to his care. With these 
returns he to Portsmouth, where he received the 
Protector's orders to bring them by land to Lon- 
don, and his orders were executed with great 
ostentation. 

Upon the Death of the Lord Protectory p. 135. 

Mr. Waller wrote this poem anno cetat. 53. 

Nature herself took notice of his death, #"c.]— 
He expired upon the 3d day of September, 1658, 
a day he thought always very propitious to him, 
and on which he had twice triumphed for two of 
his greatest victories : and this was now a day 
very memorable for the greatest storm of wind 
that had been ever known, for some hours before 
and after his death, which overthrew trees, houses, 
and made great wrecks at sea ; and the tempest 
was so universal, that the effects of it were terri- 
ble both in France and Flanders, where all peo- 
ple trembled at it: for besides the wrecks all 
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along the sea-coast, many boats were cast away 
in the very rivers ; and within few days after, the 
circumstance of his death, that accompanied the 
storm, was universally known. 

* He was one of those men quos vituperate ne 
inimici quidem possunt, nisi ut simul laudent, 
" whom his very enemies could not condemn 
without commending him at the same time :" for 
be could never have done half that mischief with- 
out great courage, industry, and judgment. He 
must have had a wonderful understanding in the 
natures and humours of men, and as great a 
dexterity in applying them, who, from a private 
and obscure birth, (though of a good family) with- 
out interest or estate, alliance or friendship, could 
raise himself to such a height, and compound and 
knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, 
humours, and interests, into a consistence that 
contributed to his own designs, and to their own 
destruction, whilst himself grew insensibly power- 
ful enough to cut off those by whom he had 
climbed, in the instant that they projected to de- 
molish their own building. What was said of 
Cinna may very justly be said of him, Ansum 
eum, quae nemo auderet bonus ; perfecisse, quce d 
nullo nisi fortissimo per sici possent: *' he attempt- 
ed those things which no good man durst have 
ventured on, and achieved those in which none 
but a valiant and great man could have suc- 
ceeded." Without doubt no man with more wick- 
edness ever attempted any thing, or brought to 
pass what he desired more wickedly, more in the 
face and contempt of religion and moral honesty; 
yet wickedness, great as his, could never have 
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accomplished those designs without the assist- 
ance of a great spirit, and admirable circumspec- 
tion and sagacity, and a most magnanimous reso- 
lution/ Earl of Clarendon! 8 History, Book xv. 

Of the Invasion and Defeat of the Turks, p. 140. 

The siege of Vienna, which occasioned the writ- 
ing this poem, began about the middle of July 
1683, (in the seventy-eighth year of Mr. Waller's 
age) and was carried on with great fury by an 
army of a hundred thousand Turks, under the 
conduct of the Grand Vizier ; but he was com- 
pelled to raise it on the 10th of the following 
September, by that heroic prince, John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, at whose arrival the Infidels 
made such a precipitate flight, that they left be- 
hind them their field-equipage and the standard 
of the Ottoman empire, with a hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon. Upon this defeat the 
commotions grew so violent among die Janizaries, 
that the Sultan was obliged to commute for his 
own safety with the death of his great favourite 
Cara Mustapha, the Grand Vizier, who was 
strangled at Belgrade on the 25th of December, 
1683. He had attained to the highest dignities 
and command that a subject is capable of enjoy- 
ing in that government, by the interest of the Sul- 
taness-mother Valida, to whom, for many years, 
he hacT been a gallant ; but not long before this 
fatal campaign he had fallen passionately in love 
with Basch-Lari, the Sultan's sister, which so 
irritated the forsaken Valida, that she made use 
of the necessities of the state to be revenged for 
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his inconstancy, and prevailed with her son, the 
Emperor Mahomet, to send for his head ; to which 
he is said to have assented with the greatest re- 
luctance. 

Of her Royal Highness, Mother to the Prince of 

Orange, Sfc. p. 144, 

Mary, Princess of Orange, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of King Charles I. born at St. James's, anno 
Dom. 1631, and contracted, in the tenth year of 
her age, to William, only son of Frederic Henry 
Prince of Orange. She was a lady whose piety 
and incomparable goodness of nature were not 
confined to a fruitless compassion of the cala- 
mities of her family, but rendered her active in 
promoting their interests,, and bountiful to their 
friends, when they wanted her support and pro- 
tection. After nineteen years' absence she re- 
turned to her native country, to partake in the 
general joy at her brother's restoration. Soon 
after her arrival the House of Commons pre- 
sented her Highness with 10,000/. which, though 
it might in some measure evidence their own duty 
and affection, was but a poor equivalent for only 
one article of her bounty, she having, for many 
years, appropriated one half of her annual re- 
venue to the support of the Duke of Gloucester, 
that he might not be influenced to change his re- 
ligion, by accepting a pension from the Catholic 
princes; but her soul was too noble either to* 
balance benefits herself, or to suffer others to re- 
duce them to a strict computation. After she had 
passed about three months in England, she died 
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of the small-pox, and was interred in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, December 31, anno Dom. 1660, 
cetat. sua 29. At the time of his writing this 
poem Mr. Waller appears to have been in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Upon her Majesty's new Buildings at Somerset 

House, p. 145. 

The queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, returned 
with a design to pass the remainder of her life in 
England, anno Dom. 1662, when Mr. Waller 
was in the fifty-seventh year of his age*. Upon 
settling at Somerset House she beautified the old 
palace, and, I think, added all those buildings 
that front to the river. Mr. Cowley has an ex- 
cellent copy of verses on this occasion. 

Upon the Earl of Roscommon's Translation of 

Horace, p. 149. 

Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, 
was born in Ireland, whilst the government of 
that kingdom was committed to the care of the 
great Earl of .Strafford, to whom the Countess of 
Roscommon (descended from the Boyntons of 
Bramston, in the county of York) was nearly re- 
lated ; and when he was baptized, the lord lieu- 
tenant gave him the surname of his own family. 
In that kingdom he passed the first years of his 
infancy ; but his father having been converted by 
Archbishop Usher from the communion of the 
church of Rome, the Earl of Strafford, appre- 
hending that his family would be exposed to the 
most furious effects of religious revenge, at the 
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beginning of the Irish rebellion sent for his god- 
son into England, and placed him at his own seat 
in Yorkshire, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, a 
person of eminent learning and piety. By him 
he was instructed in Latin ; and, without learning 
the common rules of grammar, which he could 
never retain in his memory, he attained to write 
in that language with classical elegance and pro- 
priety, and with so much ease, that he chose it to 
correspond with those friends who had learning 
sufficient to support the commerce. When the 
cloud began to gather over England, and the Earl 
of Strafford was singled out for a prey to popular 
fury, by the advice of the Lord Primate Usher he 
was sent to complete his education at Caen in 
Normandy, under the care and direction of the 
famous Bochartus. After some years he travelled 
to Rome, where he gtew familiar with the most 
valuable remains of Antiquity, applying himself 
particularly to the knowledge of medals, which 
he gained in perfection, and spoke Italian with 
so much grace and fluency, that he was frequently 
mistaken there for a native. Soon after the res- 
toration he returned to England, where he was 
graciously received by King Charles II. and made 
Captain of the Band of Pensioners. In the gay- 
eties of that age he was tempted to indulge a 
violent passion for gaming, by which he frequently 
hazarded his life in duels, and exceeded the bounds 
of a moderate fortune. A dispute with the Lord 
Privy Seal about part of his estate obliging him 
to revisit bis native country, he resigned his post 
in the English court, and soon after his arrival at 
Dublin, the Duke of Ormond appointed him to 
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be Captain of the Guards. His beloved Horace 
observed, that ' the diseases of the mind are 
seldom cured by change of air:' the truth of 
which was confirmed by his Lordship's example ; 
for he was there as much as ever distempered with 
the same fatal affection for play, which engaged 
him in one adventure that Well deserves to be 
related. As he returned to his lodgings from a 
gaming-table he was attacked in the dark by three 
ruffians, who were employed to assassinate him : 
the Earl defended himself with so much resolu- 
tion, that he dispatched one of the aggressors, 
whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing that way, 
interposed and disarmed another; the third se- 
cured himself by flight. This generous assistant 
was a disbanded officer, of a good family and fair, 
reputation, who, by what we call the partiality of 
Fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of the 
times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make 
a decent appearance at the Castle : but his Lord- 
ship, on this occasion, presenting him to the Duke 
of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
his Grace that he might resign his post of Captain 
of the Guards to his friend ; which for about three 
years the gentleman enjoyed, and upon his death 
the Duke returned the commission to his generous 
benefactor. 

The pleasures of the English court, and the 
friendships he had there contracted, were power- 
ful motives for his return to London. Soon after 
he came he was made Master of the Horse to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York, and mar- 
ried the Lady Frances, eldest daughter of Richard 
Earl of Burlington, who before had been the wife 
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of Colonel Courtney. And about this time, in 
imitation of those learned and polite assemblies 
with which he had been acquainted abroad, par- 
ticularly one at Caen, (in which his tutor Bo- 
chartus died suddenly whilst he was delivering 
an oration) he began to form a society for the 
refining and fixing the standard of our language, 
in which design his great friend Mr. Dryden was 
a principal assistant: a design of which it is 
much easier to conceive an agreeable idea, than 
any rational hope ever to see it brought to per- 
fection among us. This project, at least, was 
entirely defeated by the religious commotions that 
ensued on King James's accession to the throne ; 
at which time the Earl took a resolution to pass 
the remainder of his life at Rome, telling his 
friends, it would be best to sit next to the chimney 
when the chamber smoked. Amid these reflec- 
tions he was seized by the gout ; and being too 
impatient of pain, he permitted a bold French 
pretender to physic to apply a repelling medicine, 
in order to give him present relief, which drove 
the distemper into his bowels, and in a short time , 
put a period to his life, in the year 1684. The 
moment in which he expired he cried out, with a 
voice that expressed the most intense fervour of 
devotion, 

My God, my father, and my friend ! 
Do not forsake me at my end. 

He was buried, with great funeral pomp, in West- 
minster Abbey; but his friends seem to have 
thought his own writings a more durable monu- 
ment than any they could erect to his memory. 
And in them we view the image of a mind that 
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was naturally serious and solid, richly furnished 
and adorned with all the ornaments of art and 
science, and those ornaments unaffectedly dis- 
posed in the most regular and elegant order. His 
imagination might have probably been more fruit- 
ful and sprightly, if his judgment had been less 
severe, but that severity (delivered in a mascu- 
line, clear, succinct style) contributed to make 
him so eminent in the didactical manner, that no 
man, with justice, can affirm he was ever equalled 
by any of our own nation, without confessing, at 
the same time, that he is inferior to none. In 
some other kinds of writing his genius seems to 
have wanted fire to attain the point of perfection : 
but who can attain it? Mr. Waller addressed 
this poem to his Lordship anno cetat. 75. 

Ad Comitem Monumetensem, Sfc. p. 151. 

This copy of Latin verses I found prefixed to 
the Earl of Monmouth's translation of Cardinal 
Bentivoglo's History of the Wars of Flanders, 
which having been published in the year 1678, 
we may suppose that Mr. Waller wrote it anno 
(Stat. 73. ' 

On the Duke of Monmouth 8 Expedition into 
Scotland, fyc. p. 152. 

The Scots intending to justify the barbarous mur- 
der of Archbishop Sharp by an open rebellion, 
made their general rendezvous at Bothwell Bridge, 
where they found their numbers increased to about 
seventeen thousand men. King Charles having 
ordered the Duke of Monmouth to suppress this 
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insurrection in its infancy, his Grace accordingly 
repaired to Scotland with almost incredible ex- 
pedition ; and soon after his arrival, in one deci- 
sive action, routed and dispersed the rebels, who 
left about eight hundred slain, and twelve hun- 
dred prisoners, behind them. This battle having 
been fought on the 22d of June 1679, we may 
conclude that Mr. Waller wrote these verses in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

The Triple Combat, p. 164. 

In the year 1675, came over to the English court 
the famous Duchess of Mazarine, who had for- 
merly the greatest fortune of any lady in Europe, 
and was judged to have as much merit, at least 
so far as wit and beauty could extend ; the two 
captivating qualities of her sex. She was once 
thought a fit match for the King himself, and so 
designed by the queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, 
and Cardinal Mazarine ; but now, with the loss 
of her fortune and her reputation, and the final 
parting from her husband, she was forced to take 
refuge in the English court, where she was for a 
while set up as a rival to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and might probably have proved so, had 
not her amorous inclinations towards another 
been too soon discovered to the King, who, not- 
withstanding, allowed her a half-pension, 4000/. 
a-year ; and her house, for many years, became 
the rendezvous of all the men of wit and quality, 
and the scene of all the news of the town, of gam- 
ing, curious and exquisite entertainments, and all 
manner of diversions. The reader may find a 
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much fuller character of her in the works of St. 
Evremond and Abbot St. Heal ; but this relation 
from Mr. Echard is sufficient for the present oc- 
casion. — I suppose Mr. Waller wrote this poem 
in the seventieth year of his age. 

Of an Elegy made by Mrs. Wharton, $*c. p. 155* 

She was the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry 
Lee of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, who, having no 
son, left his estate to be divided between this lady 
and her sister, the Countess of Abingdon, whose 
memory Mr. Dryden has celebrated in a funeral 
panegyric. She was the late Marquis of Whar- 
ton's first wife, and died without issue. The Earl 
of Rochester's mother was aunt to her father Sir 
Henry Lee ; for which reason Mr. Waller says 
they were allied both in genius and in blood. 

Upon our late Loss of the Duke of Cambridge, 

p. 156. 

He was the Duke of York's first son, by hid 
second lady, Mary d'Este, born the 7th of No- 
vember, 1677, and died when he was about a 
month old. 

Instructions to a Painter, $c. p. 156. 

I have already observed, that Mr. Waller imi- 
tated Busenello's Venetian triumph in the address 
of this poem ; in which (as, indeed, in most of 
his panegyrics) he hath so closely confined him- 
self to historical fact, and is so particular and 
full in describing the whole action, that very few 
15. F 
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passages will require any explanation. He wrote 
it anno at at. 60. 



The Battle of the Summer Islands, p. 169. 

The islands of Bermuda derived that name from 
the first European discoverer, who was a Spaniard; 
but, about the year 1609, Sir George Summers, 
being wrecked on that coast, settled a colony 
there, which he intended to have planted in Vir- 
ginia, and called them The Summer Islands. 
They are situated in 32 degrees and 30 minutes 
of northern latitude. 

With the sweet sound of Sacharissa's name, &c] 
It cannot be supposed that Mr. Waller would in- 
sinuate any remains of passion for the Lady Do- 
rothy after her marriage; the names of Sidney 
and Sacharissa were laid down together in 1639 ; 
so that this poem was certainly written before 
that year, though there are no hints from which 
we can discover exactly the time of its produc- 
tion. In the conclusion of the last poem to that 
lady he declares his resolution to make a voyage 
to divert his despair ; and if he was a proprietor 
of The Summer Islands, (as it is reported he was) 
he might, perhaps, at that time accompany his 
friend the Earl of Warwick, who had a large 
share in that plantation; and that division of 
Bermuda which was the scene of this action 
which Mr. Waller records, bears the name of 
that Earl, who, instead of loitering away life in 
court-attendance, employed his younger years in 
settling colonies in the West Indies, an employ- 
ment more innocent, as well as more honourable, 
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than what he afterwards engaged in ! ' He was a 
man of a companionable wit and conversation, of 
an universal jollity, and such a licence in his 
words and in his actions, that a man of less virtue 
could not be found out ; so that one might rea- 
sonably have believed that a man so qualified 
would not have been able to have contributed 
much to the overthrow of a nation and kingdom : 
but with all these faults he had great authority 
with that people who, in the beginning of the 
troubles, did all the mischief; and by opening 
his doors, and making his house the rendezvous" 
of all the silenced ministers, in the time when 
there was authority to silence them, and spending 
a good part of his estate (of which he was veiy 
prodigal) upon them, and by being present with 
them at their devotions, and making himself merry 
with them, and at them (which they dispensed 
with) he became the head of that party, and got 
the style of a godly man. When the King re- 
voked the Earl of Northumberland's commission 
of Admiral, he presently accepted the office from 
the parliament, and never quitted their service: 
and when Cromwell disbanded that parliament, 
he betook himself to the protection of the Pro- 
tector, married his heir to his daughter, and lived 
in so entire a confidence and friendship with him, 
that when he died the Protector exceedingly la- 
mented him. He left his estate (which before 
was subject to a vast debt) more improved and 
repaired than any man who trafficked in that des- 
perate commodity of Rebellion/ Earl of Cla- 
rendori* History, Book 6, 
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EPISTLES. 

To the King, on bis Navy, p. 199. 

In all editions of Waller since the restoration, this 
poem has been placed the first ; which, I suppose, 
hath induced most persons to imagine it to have 
been written several years sooner than it was. In 
this number I find the writer of Mr. Waller's life, 
who believes it was occasioned by the fleet that 
was sent out under the command of the Lord Vis- 
count Wimbleton : and seems to have been led 
into this opinion by that addition to the title, in 
the year 1626, which has been prefixed in some 
of the latest editions. The gentleman, whoever 
he was that fixed the date of this and some other 
of the poems, will not appear to have been very 
competently qualified for such an undertaking, if 
we reflect that he has mistaken no less than two 
years in his chronology upon the verses " On the 
Danger the Prince escaped at St. Andero ;" and, 
having so grossly erred in a fact so notorious as 
that, I think we may decently dismiss him from 
the chair, and hear Mr. Rymer's opinion, though I 
believe there is reason not to stand to his decision 
in the case depending. ' Our language,' says he, 
' retained something of the churl ; something of 
the stiff and Gothish did stick upon it long after 
Chaucer. Chaucer threw in Latin, French, Pro- 
vincial, and other languages, like new stum, to 
raise a fermentation. In Queen Elizabeth's time 
it grew fine, but came not to a head and spirit, 
did not shine and sparkle, till Mr. Waller set it 
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a-running. And one may observe, by his poem 
" On the Navy/' anno 1632, that not the lan- 
guage only, but his poetry, then distinguished him 
from all his contemporaries, both in England and 
in other nations, and from all before him upwards 
to Horace and Virgil. For there, besides the 
language, clean and majestic ; the thoughts new 
and noble ; the verse sweet, smooth, full, and 
strong ; the turn of the poem is happy to admira- 
tion ; the first line, with all that follow in order, 
leads to the conclusion ; all bring to the same 
point and centre : 

To thee, his chosen, more indulgent, he 
Dares trust such power with so much piety. 

Here is both Homer and Virgil : the fort is Achilles, 
and the pins JEneas, in the person he compliments, 
and the greatness owing to his virtue. The thought 
and application is most natural, just, and true in 
poetry, though in fact, and really, he might have 
no more fortitude or piety than another body ; for 
the repairing then of Paul's gave a reasonable 
colour for his piety, and that navy-royal might 
well give him the pre-eminence in power above 
Achilles.' 

I should willingly have acquiesced in this deter- 
mination, if there had been any naval armament 
in the year 1632 considerable enough for the sub- 
ject of Mr. Waller's poem ; neither did the war 
betwixt France and Spain, which is referred to in 
the third verse, break out till, I believe, almost 
three years after the date that Mr. Rymer hath 
assigned ! and therefore, in a matter that still re- 
mains so uncertain, I may venture to interpose my 

F2 
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own opinion, which, whether right or no, may be* 
less liable to objections than those that have been 
already advanced. 

In the year 1635 the Hollanders espoused the 
quarrel of Fance against Spain, and .the terms 
stipulated in the treaty were, that they should not 
only divide the provinces of Flanders, but also 
Dunkirk, Ostend, and the other sea-ports on the 
coast, equally between them. Upon the conclud- 
ing this league offensive and defensive, the Dutch 
forgot their obligations to the crown of England, 
treated their old benefactors with disrespect, and 
were more audacious in their encroachments upon 
the fishery on our coasts. King Charles thought 
it was high time to assert his sovereignty over the 
narrow seas, and immediately fitted out a much 
greater fleet than had ever been equipped since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and appointed the 
Earl of Iindsey to command it. Sir William 
Monson, who served Vice-admiral under the Earl, 
informs us, in his Naval Tracts, that while this 
'fleet was preparing, many idle, factious, and scan- 
dalous reports were invented, to persuade the 
people that those preparations were only an arti- 
fice of state to draw money from the subject. 
Could Mr. Waller ever have had a more happy 
opportunity than this of making his court to die 
King, by representing his actions in their proper 
light, in proclaiming his navy to be (as in truth it 
was) the glory and defence of the nation ? and 
yet, to deal ingenuously, I am of opinion that this 
poem was written in the following year, when his 
great friend, the Earl of Northumberland was 
made admiral of a fleet not inferior to the former, 
in the thirty-first year of Mr. Waller's age. 
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To the Queen, occasioned upon Sight of her Ma- 
jesty's Picture, p. 200. 

When all thoughts of a marriage with the Infanta 
of Spain were laid aside, King James consented 
that Prince Charles should make his addresses to 
Henrietta Maria de Bourbon, youngest daughter 
of Henry IV. of France, by his Queen Mary de 
Medicis. Accordingly, in the year 1624, the 
Lord Kensington, (afterwards created Earl of 
Holland) was dispatched to make proposals to 
Lewis XIII. by whom they were embraced, and 
the nuptial ceremony was performed in the church 
of N6tre Dame in Paris, on the 1st of May, 
1625. Mr. Waller seems to have written this 
poem soon after her Majesty's arrival in England, 
anno at at. 20. Nor shall we think him too pro- 
fuse in praising her beauty, when we read the de- 
scription of her person, which Lord 'Kensington 
gives, in a letter to the Prince of Wales, whom 
he would not dare to delude with a portrait of his 
own invention. ' Sir, if your intentions proceed 
this way, (as by many reasons of state and wis- 
dom there is cause now rather to press it than 
slacken it) you will find a lady of as much loveli- 
ness and sweetness to deserve your affection as 
any creature under Heaven can do. And, Sir, 
by all her fashions since my being here, and by 
what I hear from the ladies, it is most visible to 
me her infinite value and respect unto you. Sir, 
I say not this to betray your belief, but from a 
true observation and knowledge of this to be so. 
I tell you this, and must somewhat more, in way 
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of admiration of the person of Madame ; for the 
impressions I ever had of her were but ordinary, 
but the amazement extraordinary, to find her (as 
I protest to God I did) the sweetest creature in 
France. Her growth is very little, short of her 
age, but her wisdom infinitely beyond it. I heard 
her discourse with her mother, and the ladies 
about her, with extraordinary discretion and quick- 
ness. She dances (the which I am a witness of) as 
well as ever I saw any creature. They say she 
sings sweetly ; I am sure she looks so.' And in 
another letter he says, ' That for beauty and 
goodness she was an angel/ This description 
will claim the more regard when we reflect on 
the important occasion on which it was written, 
and on the person who wrote it, who was the 
most accomplished courtier of that age : elegans 
formarum spectator, was the Earl of Holland's 
true character, and it had been happy for himself 
and the nation if he had never aspired to any 
other. 

To the Queen-mother of France, upon her Landing, 

p. 202. 

Mary Medicis, queen-mother of France, is a 
' sad and very singular instance how insecure the 
most commanding condition may prove against 
the vicissitudes of fortune. She was daughter to 
the Great Duke of Tuscany, wife of Henry IV. 
of France, mother to Lewis XIII. his successor, 
to the Queens of England and Spain, and to the 
Duchess of Savoy, yet was made a sacrifice by 
her own son (a timorous and weak prince) to the 
ambition of Cardinal Richelieu, to whom she had 
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been a benefactress. By whom she was repre- 
sented to the King of France as a person dis* 
affected to his government, then was persecuted 
from the court, and at length confined to Com- 
peigne; from whence she made her escape the 
19th of July, 1631/ with so much precipitation, 
that she travelled thirty leagues without taking 
ease or refreshment. In the year 1638, her 
daughter, the Queen of England, invited her over 
to take sanctuary in this nation, whither her evil 
genius pursued her; for, upon her arrival, the 
populace raised a tumult, in which three men 
were slain ; and when the Earl of Holland, who 
was Lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, gave orders for 
a guard of an hundred musqueteers out of the 
militia to protect her Majesty's person, he was 
answered, that they thought it fitter for them to 
do other things than to guard a foreigner. At 
length she was lodged safe in St. James's palace, 
where, for about three years, she enjoyed a pen- 
sion of 3000/. a-month. At last the parliament 
petitioned for her removal out of the kingdom,' 
which they softened with a present of 10,000/. to 
make provision for her journey. The King's 
affairs were too much perplexed for him to give 
protection to others; and therefore in August 
1641, he ordered the Earl of Arundel to attend 
this unfortunate princess to Cologne; where, 
having languished to the following year, in a con- 
dition very unsuitable to her high birth and former 
dignity, she died about five months before the 
implacable Cardinal. This poem was addressed 
to the Queen in the year 1638, in the thirty-third 
year of Mr. Waller's age. 
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The conclusion of this poem will be best under- 
stood by those who are acquainted with the Gie- 
rusalemme liberata, in the nineteenth book of 
which the combat of Tancredi with Argantes, and 
in the twentieth that of Rinaldo with the Solda% 
is described ; and it needs no greater recommen- 
dation to be read, than its having been reverenced 
by Mr. Dryden next to the JEneis of Virgil. Mr. 
Waller not only learned the art of versifying from 
Fairfax's translation of it, but the subject made a 
lasting impression on his maturer judgment; for 
in some of his latest compositions, as well as in 
this, he expresseth a desire that the Christian 
princes would enter into a religious confederacy 
to rescue the holy sepulchre from the hands of 
the Infidels. In this place it will not be improper 
to give a short account of the life of his favourite 
author. 

Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento, an an^ 
cient city in Italy, about six leagues distant from 
Naples, in the year 1544. In his infancy he 
manifested an amazing genius, which was after* 
wards cultivated at Home and Padua with variety 
of polite literature ; and when he was no more 
than twenty-two years old, he began to write his 
immortal Gierusalemme Liberata. Alphonsus, 
Duke of Ferrara, invited him to reside in his 
court, whither he repaired, and was received more 
like a victorious hero than a recorder of their 
actions ; and, during his stay, was honoured with 
very singular marks of the Duke's esteem and 
affection. Nor was he less caressed by Charles 
IX. when, leaving Ferrara, he attended the Pope's 
nuncio to the court of France, which seemed to 
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rival Italy in admiring him. But, to close these 
gaudy scenes, Fortune kept a dismal catastrophe 
in reserve ; for Tasso, on his return to Italy, was 
unfortunately engaged in a duel, occasioned by a 
real or pretended amour, in which the reputation 
of a great lady was attainted ; whereupon he was 
seized and imprisoned by the Duke of Ferrara's 
command, in whose palace the challenge was 
given. In his confinement he was dejected into 
a deep melancholy, which terminated in stupidity: 
in which sad disguise Montaigne tells us he saw 
him, but, without assigning the real cause, im- 
putes it to the violent career of spirits which his 
great vivacity of wit had occasioned. ' What a 
condition,' says he, (as Mr. Cotton makes him 
speak) ' through his own agitation and promptness 
of fancy, is one of the most judicious, ingenious, 
and the best-formed souls to the ancient and true 
poesy, of any other Italian poet that has been for 
these very many years, lately fallen into ? Has 
he not great obligation to this vivacity that has 
destroyed him? to this light that has blinded 
him? to this exact and subtle apprehension of 
reason that has put him besides his ? to his curious 
and laborious scrutiny after sciences that has re- 
duced him to a brute? I was more angry (if 
possible) than compassionate, to see him at Fer- 
rara in so pitiful a condition survive himself; for- 
getting both himself and his works, which (with- 
out his knowledge, though before his face !) have 
been published deformed and incorrect/ The in- 
genious translator thought his author in this place 
had described Ariosto, a very pardonable mistake ! 
since many flights in his Orlando seem to have 
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been the dreams of an over-heated imagination. 
I cannot find how long Tasso continued in this 
deplorable condition ; but, it is said, by the care 
that was taken of him in an hospital, he recovered 
the use of his reason ; and Thuanus informs us, 
that in his lucid intervals he wrote like one in- 
spired with a divine fury, and was master of a 
judgment sedate and cool enough to correct what 
he composed. At last he was invited to Rome 
to receive the laurel with the public solemnities 
with which it is usually conferred in that city ; but 
whilst the pageantry was preparing, he was seized 
by a fever, and died in the fifty-first year of his 
age ; and being privately interred in the church 
dedicated to St. Humphrey, a plain marble was 
laid over his grave, with this epitaph : Hie jacet 
Torquatus Tassus ; where, some years after, Car- 
dinal Bevilaqua erected a handsome monument, 
with a Latin inscription, longer, indeed, than the 
former, but so unequal to the person it commemo- 
rates, that it is not worth my transcribing. 

The Country to my Lady of Carlisle, p. 203. 

The Lady Lucy Percy, whom the best English 
poets of that age, and Voiture, the politest wit of 
France, celebrated under the title of the Countess 
of Carlisle, was a younger daughter of Henry 
Earl of Northumberland ; who, upon a suspicion 
of his not having been entirely ignorant of the 
gunpowder plot, was for many years imprisoned 
in the Tower. During his confinement the Lady 
Lucy was married ta James Hay, created Viscount 
Doncaster, and Earl of Carlisle, by King James 
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I. ; with which alliance her father was so highly 
offended, that with extreme difficulty she obtained 
his forgiveness, but could never regain his affec- 
tion. In conjunction with a wonderful vivacity 
of wit, and all the graces peculiar to her sex in a 
most eminent degree, she was blessed with a mas- 
culine vigour of mind, but is censured for having 
abused it to the perplexing King Charles's affairs 
with the parliament; on which account a late 
learned and ingenious writer calls her ( the Helen 
of her country/ But here it will be more decent 
to draw a veil over her political errors, and view 
her only in that agreeable light in which Mr. 
Waller and Sir Toby Matthews have placed her* 
The latter of these gentlemen has given us her 
description in prose, which is alluded to by Sir 
John Suckling in his Session of the Poets. I only 
say it is alluded to, but believe it was originally 
mentioned ; for I am persuaded that, in the verse 
on which I ground my conjecture, for the word 
care, we should read, 

For had not her Character fnrnish'd you oat 
With something of handsome, &o. 

A small number of Suckling's plays were printed 
for himself, to present to the quality when tfiey 
were acted at court; but his poems and letters 
were published by his friend the Earl of Denbigh 
after his death, from such imperfect copies as his 
Lordship could hastily collect ; and therefore it is 
not strange if many of them still retain their ori- 
ginal corruption. In the poem I have just quoted 
(to instance in no more) Shillingsworth, Walter, 
Cid, have been constantly misprinted for Chilling- 
worth, Waller, and Sid, i. e. Sidney Godolphin. 

15. G 
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But it is time to let the character itself atone for 
this digression which it occasioned. 

'This lady's birth is noble, from a high and an- 
cient descent, and in it her blood is kept pure by 
often alliance with great and princely families. 
Time has allowed it a line of longer measure than 
almost to any by continuance, and so, as we can- 
not with ease give an account of the first great- 
ness and elevation of her ancestors; but yet it 
leaves certain marks by which we may (as by a 
kind of back light) point at many of them, whose 
courage and virtues have dignified both their 
good fortunes and their ill. She is of too high a 
mind and dignity not only to seek, but almost to 
wish, the friendship of any creature ; they whom 
she is pleased to choose are such as are of the 
most eminent condition both for power and em- 
ployments ; not with any design towards her own 
particular, either of advantage or curiosity, but 
her nature values fortunate persons as virtuous ; 
who, if they be not so by this opinion, they have 
an advantage of them who are so, by this choice. 
It may be she doth this by way of gratitude to 
Fortune, who hath taken so much care of her, as 
that from a doubtful, and, I might say, a kind of 
fearful condition, she hath placed and secured 
her, as it were, in her own very arms; from 
whence this great lady might yet, perhaps, have 
removed herself by the careless use of those be- 
nefits, of the provisions which Fortune hath made 
for her, were they not too abundant. They who 
are even as it were in her very veins, as brothers 
and sisters, she extremely loves, but she values 
them more as they are so to her ; she wants not 
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also kindness for their children. But such as are 
more removed from her she considers no other- 
wise than as streams, which run too far to have 
any participation of her excellences. She has as 
much sense and gratitude for the actions of friend- 
ship as so extreme a beauty will give her leave to 
entertain ; and from our sex she may expect all 
expressions of servitude by the very nature and 
duty thereof. She more willingly allows of the 
conversation of men than of women; yet when 
she is amongst those of her own sex, her discourse 
is of fashions and dresses, which she hath ever 
so perfect upon herself, as she likewise teaches 
them by seeing her. Amongst men her person is 
both considered and admired, and her wit, being 
most eminent among the rest of her great abilities, 
she affects the conversation of the persons who 
are mogt famed for it ; though yet she be so hand- 
somely civil to all, as that at the first you would 
believe her to be more guided by that civiUty of 
hers than perhaps she is, since she will rather 
show what she can do, than let her nature con- 
tinue in it ; unless she consider something in the 
persons very extraordinary and new, which she 
Cannot find by their admiring her, (for that is not 
to be avoided !) and then she may requite them 
by allowing it: but yet if even that be not ex- 
pressed with the assistance of fortune, and when 
she is in a good humour, and in the distance and 
with the duty for which she looks, you may per- 
haps find scorn when you expect acceptation; 
reproving more the omissions of (that which the 
majesty of her person teaches) reverence, than 
she cherishes (what her beauty both begets and 
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enforces) love: yet will she freely discourse of 
love, and hear both the fancies and powers of it; 
but if you will needs bring it within knowledge, 
and boldly direct it to herself, she is likely to di- 
vert the discourse, or, at least, seem not to under- 
stand it ; by which you may know her humour 
and her justice; for since she cannot love in 
earnest, she would have nothing from lore, so 
contenting herself to play with Love as with a 
child. She hath too great a heart to hare natu- 
rally any strong inclination to others, not allowing 
them to grow from thence, as finding there no 
motions of affection, but only upon consideration 
of the merit of others towards her : so that natu- 
rally she hath no passion at all, since inclinations 
are the ground and foundation upon which passion 
is built : but yet she will observe them whose re- 
putation gives a value to their persons and con- 
dition, as if she would not be 'unwilling to find 
something of entertainment whereby to please 
herself, or pass her time. But then her exami- 
nations going over by way of compulsion towards 
herself, they return unsatisfied. I conceive her 
not to be of a less sensible nature than she will 
acknowledge in herself. I believe she cannot 
find in it those little tendernesses which she will 
-disallow in others, but yet, upon occasions worthy 
of her kindness or compassion, (which, though 
they differ in their nature, yet they agree in the 
same shows) it hath broken out sometimes like 
suppressed flames : but I confess they are so few 
occasions that can bring it thus to light, as she 
may well be mistaken in her own heart by the 
seldom working of it; or, perad venture, in her 
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reason she may make it this defence against those 
expressions, that they are occasions to force her 
to take this unsensibleness upon her nature, which 
is like giving of denials before suits be asked, or 
else as proclamations which forbid what may 
happen ; and then, if they be disobeyed, it is to 
be upon our own peril. She affects particular so 
much, that she dislikes general courtesies, and 
you may fear to be less valued by her for your 
obliging her; she, peradventure, believing it to 
proceed in them from some easiness and custom 
of the mind, rather than from a generosity and 
humanity of the nature ; which I conceive to be 
her greatest injustice, having observed her to be 
so careful for some who have desired favours from 
her, as that her charity or her nature hath sought 
advantages for them who were strangers to her, 
who yet might well have taken them from those 
other who were not so to her. To show her un- 
derstanding, not her disvaluing, of persons, she 
will freely deliver her opinion of them ; and as, 
in whomsoever we can speak of, there is, for the 
greatest part, more to be reformed than com- 
mended, so, in the delivering of her censures that 
way, it shows her judgment can discover (that 
which we strive most to conceal) our imperfec- 
tions and errors. Though she be observed not to 
be very caTeful in the public exercises of her reli- 
gion, yet I agree not with their opinion who hold 
her likely to abandon and change it ; not only for 
the faith and trust which she hath in the truth and 
goodness of it, but to avoid the doing of that 
which she believ.es to be a levity and declaration 
of a former ignorance. This lady, whom both 

G2 
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Fortune and Nature have ever been in strife to 
serve, (the one with her benefits, the other with 
her blessings) wants not a sense and contentment 
in both ; but conveniences of this kind being no 
true delight, she takes the greatest joy in the per- 
fections of her own person, since Fortune cannot 
give her such a store and stock as Nature doth 
to all that behold her ; from which you may yet, 
perhaps, come to take so much that you may find 
it to be a burdenous treasure, since you cannot 
lay it out, or make any use of it, she being not to 
be purchased by her own gifts. If gratitude may 
be procured from her, it may go for an extraor- 
dinary reward, though from others it would be 
held but for a cold charity. She is more esteem- 
ed than beloved by her own sex in two respects : 
the one, for that her beauty far exceeds theirs ; 
and the other, for that her wit doth the like; 
which makes most of them (especially such as 
pretend towards either of these excellences) to 
avoid her company through their envy, as being 
constrained in it, her beauty putting their faces 
out of countenance, as her wit doth their minds. 
She is so great a lover of variety, as that when 
she may not otherwise express it, she will remove 
her own thoughts, if not change her opinions, 
even of those persons that are not least considered 
by her ; and when they have given her this entertain- 
ment, let them settle again in their former places 
with her. She hath certain high and elevated 
thoughts in which she is pleased most, and they 
carry her mind above any thing within her know- 
ledge. She believeth nothing to be worthy of her 
consideration but her own imaginations: these 
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gallant fancies keep her in satisfaction when she 
is alone, where she will make something worthy 
of her liking, since in the world she cannot find 
any thing worthy of her loving. Amongst the 
rest of her unnum\*red perfections, she hath a 
grace and facility, (and I might well say, a feli- 
city) in her expressions, since they are certain, 
and always in the best and fewest words : and as 
they are handsome, they are likewise so faithful 
in die relation of any thing, as that she refines the 
language, and yet within the true limits of the 
occasion, adding nothing to the substance, but 
yet infinitely to the manner. She is in disposition 
inclined to be choleric, which she suppresses, not, 
perhaps, in consideration of the persons who oc- 
casion it, but upon a belief that it is unhandsome 
towards herself; which yet, being thus covered, 
doth so kindle, and fire her wit, as that, in very 
few words, it says somewhat so extracted, as that 
it hath a sharpness, and strength, and taste, to 
disrelish, if not to kill, the proudest hopes which 
you can have of her value of you. She affects 
-extremes, because she cannot suffer any condition 
but of plenty and glory, in which if she had not 
an assured and very eminent kind of being, she 
would fly to the other extreme of retiredness, and 
so rather obscure herself than not be herself; it 
being natural to her, as her life, to maintain it in 
magnificence. She hath been told by her physi- 
cians, that she is inclined to melancholy ; and this 
opinion of theirs proved to be the best remedy for 
it by the mirth which she expressed at it. This I 
say to show her to be of a cheerful nature in her 
own opinion, who best can judge of it, as she, the 
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most comely of all creatures, can express it. She 
hath, as all noble hearts have, ambition ; which, 
I conceive, she rather conserves as a humour ne- 
cessary to the mind, (as those of the body also 
are) than for any particular end or wish, she being 
so free from the want of any thing, as that it must 
be a study (and in that a pain) for her to inquire 
what to desire/ 

All that remains to be added concerning this 
celebrated lady is, that she had no children by 
the Earl of Carlisle, whom she survived, without 
engaging in a second marriage, to the year 1660 ; 
and was then interred, near her unfortunate father, 
at Petworth, in Sussex. 

To my Lord of Northumberland, upon the Death 

of his Lady, p. 205. 

I cannot with any certainty inform myself in 
what year the lady died who occasioned the writ- 
ing this poem, and will defer my conjecture till 1 
qome to fix the date of that which immediately 
succeeds. She was the Lady Anne Cecil, daugh- 
ter of that Earl of Salisbury to whom chiefly the 
old Earl of Northumberland imputed the loss of 
his liberty ; and when he was told, in the Tower, 
what choice his son, the Lord Percy, had made, 
he expressed his abhorrence of the marriage with 
this passionate exclamation, ' My blood will not 
mingle with Cecil's in a bason.' I can add no- 
thing, and nothing needs to be added, to that 
amiable character which Mr. Waller has left of 
this lady ; and therefore I will proceed to tran- 
scribe the Earl of Clarendon's account of her lord, 
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which is far from being equally advantageous to 
his memory. 

' Of those who were of the Ring's council, and 
who staid and acted with the parliament, the Earl 
of Northumberland may well be reckoned the 
chief, in respect of the antiquity and splendour of 
his family, his great fortune and estate, and the 
general reputation he had among the greatest men, 
and his great interest by being High Admiral of 
England. Though he was of a family that had 
lain under frequent blemishes of want of fidelity 
to the crown, and his father had been long a pri- 
soner in the Tower, under some suspicion of hav- 
ing some knowledge of the gunpowder treason ; 
and after he was set at liberty by the mediation 
and credit of the Earl of Carlisle, (who had, with- 
out and against his consent, married his daughter) 
he continued to his death under such a restraint, 
that he had not liberty to live and reside upon 
his northern estate. Yet this lord's father was no 
sooner dead than the King poured out his favours 
upon him in a wonderful measure. He begun 
with conferring the Order of the Garter upon him, 
and shortly after made him of his privy council. . 
When a great fleet of ships was prepared, by 
which the King meant that his neighbour-princes 
should discern that he intended to maintain and 
preserve his sovereignty at sea, he sent the Earl 
of Northumberland admiral of that fleet, (a much 
greater than the crown had put to sea since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth) that he might breed 
him for that service before he gave him a more 
absolute command : and after he had in that ca- 
pacity exercised himself a year or two, the King 
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made him Lord High Admiral of England; which 
was such a quick succession of bounties and fa- 
Tours as had rarely befallen any man who had 
not been attended with the envy of a favourite. 
He was in all his deportment a very great man, 
and that which looked like formality was a punc- 
tuality in preserving his dignity from the invasion 
and intrusion of bold men, which no man of that 
age so well preserved himself from. Though his 
notions were not large or deep, yet his temper 
and reservedness in discourse got him the reputa- 
tion of an able and a wise man ; which he made 
evident in the excellent government of his family, 
where no man was more absolutely obeyed, and 
no man had ever fewer idle words to answer for ; 
and in debates of importance he always expressed 
himself very pertinently. If he had thought the 
King as much above him, as he thought himself 
above other considerable men, he would have 
been a good subject ; but the extreme undervalu- 
ing those, and not enough valuing the King, made 
him liable to the impressions which they who ap- 
proached him by those addresses of reverence 
and esteem, that usually insinuate into such na- 
tures, made in him; so that after he was first 
prevailed upon not to do that which in honour 
and gratitude he was obliged to, (which is a very 
pestilent corruption !) he was with the more faci- 
lity led to concur in what, in duty and fidelity, he 
ought not to have done, and what at first he never 
intended to have done ; and so he concurred in 
all the councils which produced the rebellion, and 
staid with them to support it. * * * He died in 
the year 1668, anno cetat. 06, and was buried, 
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near his sister, the Countess of Carlisle, at Pet- 
worth, haying been the tenth Earl of his family, 
and the sixth who had been honoured with the 
Garter/ 

. To my Lord Admiral, of his late Sickness and 

Recovery, p. 207. 

The time and occasion of writing this poem ap- 
pears to have been when the Earl of Northum- 
berland was appointed General of the English 
army against the Scots, and excused himself from 
action by pretending want of health, though his 
conduct soon afterwards evidenced it was want 
of inclination to exert that vigour which the King's 
affairs required, and which, of all men living, he 
was die most bound by gratitude to have exerted: 
and therefore we may suppose that Mr. Waller 
made him the compliment of these verses (a very 
seasonable one to cover his disaffection) in the 
latter end of the year 1640, anno cetat. 35. And 
the death of the Earl's lady being mentioned as 
if it were still green in his memory, the preceding 
poem was probably written the year before, or 
perhaps a little earlier. 

To Vandyck, p. 208. 

Sir Anthony Vandyck was born at Antwerp, 
in the year 1599, and gave such early proofs of 
his most excellent endowments, that Rubens his 
master, fearing he would become as universal as 
himself, to divert him from histories, used to com- 
mend his talent in painting after the life, and took 
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such care to keep him continually employed in 
business of that nature, that he resolved, at last, 
to make it his principal study. For his improve- 
ment he went to Venice, where he attained the 
beautiful colouring of Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
&c. ; and after a few years spent in Rome, Genoa, 
and Sicily, returned home to Flanders, with a 
manner of painting so noble, natural, and easy, 
that Titian himself was hardly his superior, and 
no other master in the world equal to him for 
portraits. He came over into England soon after 
Rubens had left it, and was entertained in the 
service of King Charles I. who conceived a mar- 
vellous esteem for his works, honoured him with 
knighthood, presented him with his own picture, 
set round with diamonds, assigned him a consi- 
derable pension, sat very often to him for his por- 
trait, and was followed by most of the nobility 
and principal gentry of the kingdom : but towards 
the latter end of life he grew weary of the con- 
tinued trouble that attended face-painting; and 
being ambitious to immortalize his name by some 
more glorious undertaking, he went to Paris, in 
hopes of being employed in the grand gallery of 
the Louvre ; but not succeeding in that design, he 
returned to England, and made a proposal to the 
King, by his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, to form 
Cartoons for the banquetting-house at Whitehall, 
the subject of which was to have been the Insti- 
tution of the Order of the Garter, the Procession 
of the Knights in their habits, with the ceremony 
of their Instalment, and St. George's feast : but 
his demand of 30,000/. being thought unreason- 
able, whilst the King was upon treating with him 
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for a less sum, the gout and other distempers put 
an end to the affair, and his life in 1641, in the 
forty-second year of his age, and his body was 
interred in St. Paul's* He was low of stature, but 
well proportioned, very handsome, modest, and 
extremely obliging; a great encourager of all 
who excelled in any art or science, and generous 
to the very lest degree. He married the daugh- 
ter of the Lord Ruthven, Earl of Gowry, one of 
the greatest beauties of the English court, and 
lived in state and grandeur answerable to her 
birth. His own garb was generally very rich, his 
coaches and equipage magnificent, his retinue nu- 
merous, his table very splendid, and so much, fre- 
quented by people of the best quality of both 
sexes, that his apartments seemed rather to be 
the court of a prince than the lodgings of a painter. 
See Mr. Graham, 's Lives of the Painters. 

To my Lord of Leicester, p. 210. 

' The Earl of Leicester was a man of great parts, 
very conversant in books, and much addicted to, 
the mathematiqs ; and though he had been a sol- 
dier, and commanded a regiment in the service of 
the States of the United Provinces, and was 
afterwards employed in several embassies, as in 
Denmark and in France, was in truth rather a 
speculative than a practical man, and expected a 
greater certitude in the consultation of business, 
than the business of this world is capable of; 
which temper proved very inconvenient to him 
through the course of his life. He was, after the 
death of the Earl of Strafford, by the concurrent 
15. H 
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kindness and esteem both of the King and Queen, 
called from his embassy in France to be lieute- 
nant of the kingdom of Ireland, and in a very 
short time after unhappily lost tuat kindness and 
esteem : and being, about the time of the King's 
coming to Oxford, ready to embark at Chester 
for the execution of his charge, he wag required 
to attend his Majesty for farther instructions at 
Oxford, where he remained : and though he was 
of the council, and sometimes present, he desired 
not to have any part in the business, and lay on* 
der many reproaches and jealousies which he 
deserved not - r for he was a man of honour and 
fidelity to the King ; and his greatest misfortunes 
proceeded from the staggering and irresolution in 
his nature.' Earl of Clarendon 9 * History, Book vi. 

To my young Lady Lucy Sidney, p. 212. 

The title of this poem is reprinted here as I find 
it in the first edition of Mr. Waller. ' The lady to 
whom it is addressed was the Lady Dorothy's 
younger sister: she was born in the year 1625, 
and married to Sir John Pelham, grandfather to 
his Grace the present Duke of Newcastle. 

To Amoret, p. 213. 

I remember to have heard his Grace the late 
Duke of Buckinghamshire say, that the person 
whom Mr. Waller celebrated under the title of 
Amoret was the Lady Sophia Murray. 

To my Lord of Falkland, p. 216. 

In the beginning of the year 1639, (when Mr. 
Waller was in the thirty-fourth year of his age), 
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Charles was obliged to raise an army to 
e die Scots in their intended invasion of 
nd, and appointed the Earl of • Holland, 
ir to the forementioned Earl of Warwick, to 
tteral of- the Horse, which proved of fatal 
juence to his Majesty's service ; for he no 
r brought the troops within view of the re- 
Hit he made a most shameful retreat, and 
I courage, conduct, and fidelity, to be ques* 
. by all men, as their passions or interests 
sd them to censure. * He was a very well- 
man, and a fine gentleman in good times; 
K> much desired to enjoy ease and plenty 
die King could have neither, and did think 
ty the most insupportable evil that could 
any man in this world.' And by that base 
a he was probably swayed, after he had re- 
I many unmerited favours, to abandon his 
benefactor when he most wanted his service. 
is ingratitude was severely revenged upon 
y the very party to which he revolted ; and 
te endeavouring to redeem the reputation of 
y # he fell, unpitied, a sacrifice to the same 
n for which not many years before, he had 
antonly prostituted his honour. In that in- 
•us northern expedition, which occasioned 
nriting this poem, he was accompanied by 
great ornament of human nature, Lucius 
f, Lord Viscount Falkland, who about four 
afterwards was slain at the battle of New- 
: ' a person of such prodigious parts of learn- 
id knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness 
delight in conversation, of so flowing and 
ing a humanity and goodness to mankind* 
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and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of 
life, that if there were no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed civil war than that single 
loss, it must be most infamous and execrable to all 
posterity.' Earl of Clarendon's History, Bookvu. 

To Chloris, p. 221. 

Chloris ! since first our calm of peace, &c] I 
never had the least suspicion that this little poem 
was not genuine, before I found this memorandum 
annexed to the title of it in the table of an old 
edition, ' which Mr. Waller says is supposititious, 
in an edition given my father, (out of which I 
transcribed the additions into this) faultily printed, 
but corrected by the Author under his own hand.' 
After all, the verses are written so exactly in Mr. 
Waller's manner, and I not being able to inform 
the reader to whom this book formerly belonged, 
I suppose he will think himself at liberty to be- 
lieve, that our author wrote them when he was 
young, and afterwards was too delicate to own 
them under the title which they bear in the first 
impression — To Chloris, upon a favour received. 

To Mr. Henry Laioes, fyc. p. 223. 

He was master of the, public and private music 
to King Charles I. by whom he was distinguished 
with marks of particular esteem, and usually called 
The Father of Music. In the Great Rebellion 
he preserved his duty and gratitude inviolate, and 
was slain in the quarrel of his royal master at the 
siege of Chester, in the year 1645, All the best 
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poets of Kbat age were ambitious of having their 
verses composed by this incomparable artist; who 
haying been educated under Signor Coperario, 
introduced a softer mixture of Italian airs than 
before had been practised in our nation. 

To my worthy Friend Sir Thomas Higgons, upon 
his Translation of the Venetian Triumph, 

p. 229. 

The Venetian Triumph was a poem composed by 
Gio. Francesco Busenello, addressed to his friend 
Pietro Liberi, instructing him to paint the famous 
sea-fight between the Turks and Venetians near 
the Dardanelles, in the year 1656 ; which Theve- 
not, who was at Constantinople during the action, 
has described in the fifty-third chapter of the first 
book of his Travels. This method of address was 
afterwards imitated by Mr. Waller, in his poem 
on the Duke of York's victory over the Dutch, 
and continued long the prevailing mode, both in 
panegyric and satire, till one of our poets dis- 
graced it so effectually, by degrading it from the 
pencil to Vanderbank's loom, that it will require 
a writer of Mr. Waller's genius and authority to 
bring it again into fashion among us. I cannot 
think, after all Busenello's compliments, that Li- 
beri ever attained to any distinguishing excellence 
in his art, since I do not remember that he is 
mentioned among the most eminent masters of the 
Venetian school. Besides this poem, Busenello 
composed two dramatic baubles, the substance of 
which are Poppaea and Statira, which were acted 
by the Virtuosi Cantanti at Venice ; to the latter 
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of which there is prefixed a protest, which, be- 
cause it is short, and gives us an idea of the 
writer, I will here translate : ' The author pro^ 
tests that every word and phrase relating to the 
Deity, viz. gods, idols, idolatry, stars, heaven, 
destiny, chance, and such others, are purely the 
flights of his pen, to adorn his poesy, and give 
strength to his diction : in other respects the same 
author, who writes like a poet, adheres religiously 
to the faith and practice of a Christian.' 

To a Friend, of the different success of their 

Loves, p, 230. 

The title of this poem in the first edition is, ' To 
A. H. on the different Success of their Loves ;' 
which initial letters were probably intended for 
Alexander Hambden, a relation of our Author, 
who engaged with him in that confederacy which 
is commonly called Mr. Waller's Plot : and 
though, perhaps, his name preserved him from 
being prosecuted with the same severity as others, 
yet the parliament suffered him to die in prison, 
though no judgment had been given against him ; 
for, ' the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.' 

To Zelinda, p. 231. 

The Author seems to have composed these verses 
purely for an exercise of his fancy, upon reading 
the sixth book of Des M aretz's Ariane ; where 
Palamede addressing his courtship to Zelinde, 
who was descended from the Parthian kings, she 
answered, f I am a princess, and being such, I 
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will listen to proposals of this kind from none but 
a prince/ Upon this the gallant takes fire, and 
the dialogue grows so warm, that, as himself ob- 
serves, it looked as if he came to affront the 
princess, rather than to insinuate himself into her 
affections. Mr. Waller being probably of opinion 
that Monsieur Palamede's arguments were too 
brusque to be advanced in a dispute with a lady, 
who numbered not fewer than twenty kings of 
her progenitors, wrote his poem in a more tender 
and courtly style, which I leave to be compared 
with Des Maretz's prose, by those who are in- 
clined to decide the prize of gallantry between 
them. 

To my Lady Morton, fyc. p. 233. 

Anne Countess of Morton was daughter to Sir 
Edward Villiers, (the great Duke of Buckingham's 
brother) and wife of Robert Douglas, Lord Dal- 
keith, who, on the death of his father, succeeded 
to the Earldom of Morton. She was one of the 
most admired beauties of that age, and the graces 
of her mind were not inferior to those of her per- 
son; for which reason she was distinguished by 
the copcurrent choice of King Charles I. and his 
Queen, to be governess to the Princess Henrietta, 
whom she conveyed, in disguise, from Oatlands 
into France, in the year 1646. At that time Mr. 
Waller was there in exile, and to his private cala- 
mities had a large addition of sorrow, in seeing 
that coast covered with the wrecks of a royal fa- 
mily which, but a few years before, .he had beheld 
in so flourishing a security, that one might have 
reasonably believed the greatest violence of For- 
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tune would have beat on it in vain. And very 
disproportionate' to their affliction and former 
grandeur was their reception at the court of 
France, through the artifice of that poor-spirited 
politician Mazarine ; who, though he was a mem* 
ber of the Sacred College, seems to have reve* 
renced Cromwell more than his Maker. But, 
having first observed that Mr. Waller presented 
these verses to the Lady Morton, anno Dot*, 
1650, cetat. 45, I will dismiss this unpleasing 
subject with Cardinal de Retz's account of a 
visit which he paid at the Louvre, as it is told by 
his translator. ' I went to visit the Queen of 
England, whom I found in her daughter's cham* 
ber, who hath been since Duchess of Orleans, 
At my coming in, she said, " You see I am come 
to keep Henrietta company ; the poor child could 
not rise to-day for want of a fire." The truth is, 
that the Cardinal (Mazarine) for six months to- 
gether, had not ordered her any money towards 
her pension ; that no tradespeople would trust 
her for any thing, and that there was not at her 
lodgings in the Louvre one single billet. *** I 
remembered the condition I had found her in, and 
strongly represented the shame of abandoning 
ber in that manner, which caused the parliament 
(of Paris) to send 40,000 livres to her Majesty/ 
Posterity will hardly believe that a princess of 
England, grand-daughter to Henry the Great, 
hath wanted a faggot, in the month of January, to 
get out of bed in the Louvre, and in the eyes of a 
French court ! 
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A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, fyc. p. 235. 

Upon the detection of Mr. Waller's design to 
promote the King's service in the city, (of which 
the Earl of Clarendon has given a large account 
in the seventh book of his History of the Rebel- 
lion) Whitlocke informs us, that * he obtained a 
reprieve from General Essex ; and after a year's 
imprisonment he paid a fine of 10,000/. was par- 
doned, and travelled into France ;' where, having 
continued for about ten years, upon his friend's 
application to Cromwell, who had then solely en- 
grossed the enslaving of the nation, he was per- 
mitted to return ; and about the year 1654, anno 
at at. 49, he expressed his gratitude to the Usurper 
in this admirable panegyric. 

To the King, upon his Majesty's happy Return, 

p. 241. 

The date of this poem coincides with the fifty- 
fifth year of Mr. Waller's age, from which time 
his genius began to decline apace from its me- 
ridian : yet, whatever traces of old age may 
appear in his latter compositions, (as Longinus 
says of Homer) we must still confess it to be the 
' old age of Mr. Waller. 

Cognoscite, Tencri ! 

Quae fuerint Jlli juveoili in corpore vires. 

We are told in the Menagiana, that when he 
presented this poem to the King, his Majesty 
said, he thought it much inferior to his panegyric 
on Cromwell. * Sir, 7 replied Mr. Waller, ' we 
poets never succeed so well in writing truth as in 
fiction.' 
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To the Queen, upon her Majesty's Birth-day, fyc. 

p. 245. 

Queen Catharine, Infanta of Portugal, was born 
on the 14th of November, N. S. 1638, but her 
birth-day was observed in England on the 26th 
of that month, agreeable to the old method of 
computation ; on which day Mr. Waller presented 
this poem to her Majesty, soon after her recovery 
from a dangerous fever, anno Dom. 1663, cetat. 
Jtus58. 

This poem concludes that edition which was 
printed in the year 1664, at which time Mr. Waller 
expressed his resolution to hang up his harp, by 
subscribing these two verses from Horace, lib. i. 
ep. 1. 

None itaque et yenns, et cetera lndicra pono ; 

Quid reran, atqae deoens euro, et rogo, et omnia in hoc sun. 

But since he soon relapsed into poetry, I thought 
it would not be very material to preserve them 
any longer in their usual station. It appears, 
from the date in the title of this poem, that Mr. 
Waller wrote and presented it to the Queen, aunu 
adaU 78. 

To the Duchess of Orleans, fyc. p. 246. 

The Princess Henrietta Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of King Charles I. was born at Exeter on the 
16th of June, 1644. When she was abbut two 
years old she was privately conveyed into France, 
as hath already been observed in the Remarks 
on the poem to the Countess of Morton ; where, 
soon after the Restoration, she was married to the 
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French king's only brother, Philip Duke of An- 
jou, who succeeded to the title of Orleans on the 
death of his uncle. But, alas ! 

Eamenides tennere faces de fonere raptat, 
Eamenides stravere toram. 

She is said to have been extremely beautiful ; 
and even Burnet confesseth that she was thought 
the wittiest woman in France ; though soon after- 
wards repenting of bis ingenuity, be takes some 
pains to poison her reputation. Being prevailed 
upon by the French King to endeavour to engage 
her brother, King Charles II. in a league with him 
to humble the Dutch, she arrived at Dover about 
the middle of May, 1670, where she staid some* 
thing more than a fortnight, and was entertained 
by all her royal relations, attended by the flower 
of the English court, with all possible demonstra- 
tions of joy, during which time a scheme against 
Holland was concerted. Her husband, while 
•he was absent, either wrought upon by the weak- 
ness and malice of his own nature, or the wicked 
insinuations of others, contracted an ill opinion of 
her conjugal virtue, so that nothing but her blood 
could extinguish his jealousy ; and accordingly, 
soon after her return to St. Cloud, she was dis- 
patched by a dose of sublimate given her in a 
glass of succory-water, when she had just com- 
pleted the twenty-sixth year of her age. During 
her torments, which for about ten hours were 
violent, she expressed great resignation, and told 
the Duke of Orleans, that ' she was the willinger 
to die, because her conscience upbraided Jher with 
nothing ill in her conduct towards him.' After 
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such a declaration of her innocence, made in the 
very article of death, it ill became a Christian 
bishop to impeach her fidelity. Mr. Waller writ 
this poem, anno at at. 65. 



VOL. II. 

SONG. 
Stay, Phoebus! stay, p. 5. 

The famous Philip de Morn ay was a favourite 
and privy counseller to Henry IV. of France, till 
that monarch revolted to the Romish communion, 
from whom, I suppose, the lady to whom this 
song is addressed was descended; and she proba- 
bly was one of Queen Henrietta's attendants; 
who, upon the misbehaviour of Madame St. 
George and the Bishop of Mende, were obliged 
to quit both the English court and kingdom,' in 
the year 1627 ; but this I offer purely as a con- 
jecture of my own, and refer it to the reader's 
discretion to receive or reject it. The latter 
stanza of these verses (which are certainly of 
Mr. Waller's earliest production) alludes to the 
Copernican system, in which the earth is sup- 
posed to be a planet, and to move on its own 
axis round the sun, the centre of the universe: 
Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley industriously affected 
to entertain the fair sex with such philosophical, 
allusions, which, in his riper age, Mr. Waller as 
industriously avoided. 
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EPIGRAMS, EPITAPHS, &c 

Epigram upon the Golden Medal, p. 17. 

The title of this epigram is so concise, that it 
renders the conclusion of it almost as obscure as 
any passage in Persius or Lycophron. 1 am very 
diffident in advancing a conjecture so much in 
the dark ; yet for once I will venture, in hope that 
since it is offered with caution, it will be rejected 
with candour if it is not approved. Rod, the 
celebrated engraver to King Charles II. was so 
passionate an admirer of the beautiful Mrs. Stuart, 
(afterwards Duchess of Richmond) that on the 
reverse of the best of our coin he delineated the 
face of Britannia from her picture ; and in some 
medals, where he had more room to display both, 
his art and affection, the similitude of features is 
said to have been so exact, that every one who 
knew her Grace, at the first view could discover 
who sat for Britannia. This epigram, therefore, 
compliments the Duchess upon her virtue being 
impregnable, and superior to temptation ; in which 
sense, whatever effect it may have upon our faith, 
it is reconciled to our understanding. And, if I. , 
may be indulged in carrying my conjecture a 
little farther, I fancy these verses were composed 
soon after Roti had stamped that medal, the date 
of which is coincident with the sixtieth year of 
Mr. Waller's age. 

Epitaph on Colonel Charles Cavendish, p. 22. 

This gallant gentleman was a younger son of 
William Earl of Devonshire, and brother to that 
15. 1 
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beautiful and every way excellent Lady Rich, 
who hath already been mentioned. His genius 
led him equally to excel in letters and in arms ; 
but the course of his studies (in which the mathe- 
matics engaged his principal attention) being in- 
terrupted by the rebellion, he was among the first 
who drew their swords in the crown's defence; 
and after many signal services performed for the 
King in the North, he was slain at Gainsborough, 
1643, in the twenty-third year of his age. Crom- 
well, who commanded that party of rebels by 
which he was defeated, in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of Association then sitting at Cambridge, 
says, ' My captain-lieutenant slew him with a 
thrust under the short ribs :' which may very well 
consist with another account, which informs us 
that he was murdered in cold blood, after quarter 
had been offered, and he had accepted it. His 
body was then deposited at Newark, but removed, 
and buried with his mother's at Derby, in the year 
1674. 

Early abroad he did the world survey, &c] 
The Memoirs of the family of Cavendish inform 
us, that after this gentleman had made the tour 
of France and Italy, he embarked at Venice for 
Constantinople ; and, after a long circuit by land 
through Natolia, sailed to Alexandria, thence to 
Cairo, visited Malta in his course to Spain ; and 
from Spain returning to Paris, he arrived in Eng- 
land about the end of May, in the year 1641. 

Epitaph on the Lady Sedley, p. 23. 

She was Elizabeth, only daughter of the learned 
Sir Henry Savil, Provost of Eton College, and 
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wife to Sir John Sedley, a Kentish Baronet, by 
whom she was mother of that Sir Charles who so 
fairly distinguished himself among the politest wits 
m the court of King Charles II. 

Epitaph to be written under the Latin Inscription, 

fyc. p. 24. 

Charles Howard, Lord Viscount Andover, 
was eldest son to Thomas Earl of Berkshire r 
whose child, for whom this epitaph was intended, 
hes interred in New-Elm church, in the county of 
Oxford ; from whence I have received the Latin 
inscription referred to in the title, which is such a 
wretched composition, and the chisel has man- 
gled it so much in the pointing and spelling, that 
I can make no other use of it but only to dis- 
cover, by this noble youth's having died in the 
year 1641, that Mr. Waller seems to have written 
these verses before he was banished, and proba- 
bly in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 



OF DIVINE LOVE. 

The Divine Poems at the end of the first volume 
were the' last of Mr. Waller's productions, most 
of them having been written when he was about 
eighty years old ; in which, though there is not 
the same elevation and fire as in his earlier com- 
positions, 

His setting son still shoots a glimmering ray, 
% Like ancient Rome, majestic in decaj. 

DRYDEN. 

And thus I have endeavoured to discharge the 
debt of gratitude which I owed toULc.^Ndtast* 
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memory for the pleasure I have received in read- 
ing his Poems, by attempting to restore the text 
to its original purity, and adding such illustrations 
as some of them very much wanted. They are 
extended, I confess, to a much greater length 
than I designed; yet I am very sensible that 
many defects are remaining, which I shall be glad 
to see supplied, as I wish the whole had been 
undertaken by some abler hand, having a far 
stronger inclination to please and improve myself 
with the writings of others, than to trouble the 
world with my own. In the great variety of per- 
sons and things of which these Observations con- 
sist, some, but I hope no very material, errors 
may have escaped me ; as I find, upon a hasty 
review, in the article relating to Mr. Lawes, that 
not he, but his elder brother William, was favourite 
musician to King Charles I. and slain by the 
rebels at Chester : for next to the uncommon fe- 
licity of committing no mistakes, it is surely the 
most generous pleasure to confess and correct 
them. 
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Of. Sir John Denham very little is known but what 
is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615; the only son of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horsely in Essex, then 
chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of 
Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one 
of the barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
him away from his native country, and educated him 
in London. 

In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was 
considered ' as a dreaming young man, given more 
to dice and cards than study ;' and therefore gave 
no prognostics of his future eminence ; nor was sus- 
pected to conceal, under sluggishness and laxity, a 
genius born to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, he prosecuted the common law with 
sufficient appearance of application ; yet did not lose 
his propensity to cards and dice ; but was very often 
plundered by gamesters. 

Being severely reproved for this folly, he professed, 
and perhaps believed, himself reclaimed ; and, to tes- 
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tify the sincerity of bis repentance, wrote and pub- 
lished * An Essay upon Gaming/ 

He seems to have divided his studies between law 
and poetry ; for, in 1636, he translated the second 
book of the JBneid. 

Two years after, his father died; and then, not- 
withstanding his resolutions and professions, he re- 
turned again to the vice of gaming, and lost several 
thousand pounds that had been left bim. 

In 1642 be published ' The Sophy/ This seems 
to have given him his firsf hold of the public atten- 
tion ; for Waller remarked, ' that he broke out like 
the Irish rebellion, three-score thousand strong, when 
nobody was aware, or in the least suspected it;' an 
observation which could have had no propriety, bad 
his poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surry, and 
made governor of Farnham Castle for the king; but 
he soon resigned that charge, and retreated to Oxford, 
where, in 1643, he published ' Cooper's Hill/ 

This poem had such reputation, as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 

A report was spread, that the performance was 
not his own, but that he had bought it of a vicar 
for forty pounds. The same attempt was made to 
rob Addison of Cato, and Pope of bis Essay on Cri- 
ticism. 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required 
him to engage in more dangerous employments. 
He was entrusted by the queen with a message to 
the king ; and, by whatever means, so far softened 
the ferocity #f Hugh Peters, that by his intercession 
admission was procured. Of the king's condescen- 
sion he has given an account in the dedication of his 
works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the 
king's correspondence ; and, as he says, discharged 
this office with great safety to the royalists: and^ 
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being accidentally discovered by the adverse party's 
knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he escaped, hap- 
pily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered him there 
to tbe queen and Prince of Wales. This year he 
published his translation of ' Cato Major.' 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers 
of the exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy 
of their condition, was sometimes enjoined by his 
master to write occasional verses ; one of which 
amusements was probably his ode or song upon tbe 
Embassy to Poland, by which he and Lord Crofts 
procured a contribution of ten thousand pounds 
from the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. 
Poland was at that time very much frequented by 
itinerant traders, who, in a country of very little 
commerce and of great extent, where every man re- 
sided on his own estate, contributed very much to 
the accommodation of life, by bringing to every 
man's house those little necessaries which it was 
very inconvenient to want, and very troublesome to 
fetch. I have formerly read, without much reflection, 
of the multitude of Scotchmen that travelled with 
their wares in Poland; • and that their numbers were 
not small, the success of this negotiation gives suffi- 
cient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the 
gamesters had left him was sold, by order of the par- 
liament ; and when, in 1652, he returned to England, 
he was entertained by the Earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. 
At the Restoration he obtained that which many 
missed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made sur- 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with the 
order of the Bath. He seems now to have learned 
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some attention to money; for Wood says, that be 
got by this place seven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration, he wrote the poem on ' Pru- 
dence and Justice/ and perhaps some of his other 
pieces: and as he appears, whenever any serious 
question comes before him, to have been a man of 
piety, he consecrated his poetical powers to religion, 
and made a metrical version of the Psalms of David. 
In this attempt be has failed ; but in sacred poetry 
who has succeeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master, 
and esteem of the public, would now make him 
happy. But human felicity is short and uncertain; 
a second marriage brought upon him so much dis- 
quiet, as for a time disordered his understanding; 
and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 
not whether the malignant lines were then made 
public, nor what provocation incited Butler to do 
that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long 1 ; and he seems to have 
regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote after- 
wards his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
whom he wad not long to survive ; for on the 19th of 
March, 1668, he was buried by his side. 

Denham is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry. * Denham and Waller/ 
says Prior, * improved our versification, and Dryden 
perfected it.' He has given specimens of various 
composition, descriptive, ludicrous, didactic, and 
sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper oc- 
casions a merry fellow, and in common with most 
of them to have been by nature, or by early habits, 
debarred from it Nothing is less exhilarating than 

1 Granhmont's Memoirs relate circumstances, concerning his 
marriage and his frenzj, little favourable to his character. 
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the lndicrousness of Denham; he does not fail for 
want of efforts ; be is familiar, he is gross ; but he 
is never merry, unless the ' Speech against Peace 
in the close Committee' be excepted. For grave 
burlesque, however, his imitation of Davenant shows 
him to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems there is 
perhaps none that does,, not deserve commendation. 
In the verses to Fletcher, we have an image that 
has ~since been often adopted: 

Bat whither am I stray'd ? I need not raise 

Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser rains built, 

Nor need thy jaster title the foal guilt 

Of eastern kings, who, to seoare their reign, 

Mast have their brothers, sons, and kindred, slain. 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

Poets are saltans, if tbey bad their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 

And Pope, 

Should sach a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne. 

Bat this is not the best of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by his poem to Panshaw, and his elegy on 
Cowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini con* 
tains a very sprightly and judicious character of a 
good translator : 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Those are the labour'd birth of slavish brains, 
Not the effect of poetry, bat pains ; 
Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight for thoughts, bat poorly stick at words. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
To make translations and translators too. 
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They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame ; 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
truth which they contain was not at that time gene- 
rally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, 
and, among his shorter works, his best performance : 
the numbers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 

' Cooper's Hill' is the work that confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original author. He seems 
to have been, at least among us, the author of a 
species of composition that may be denominated 
local poetry, of which the fundamental subject is 
some particular landscape, to be poetically des- 
cribed, with the addition of such embellishments as 
may be supplied by historical retrospection or inci- 
dental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a 
very high claim to praise, and its praise is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope; 
after whose names little will be gained by an enu- 
meration of smaller poets, that have left scarcely a 
corner of the island not dignified either by rhyme or 
blank verse. 

* Cooper's Hill/ if it be maliciously inspected, 
will not be found without its faults. The digressions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the sen- 
timents sometimes such as will not bear a rigorous 
inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has com- 
mended them, almost every writer for a century past 
has imitated, are generally known : 

O coald I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
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The lines are in themselves not perfect; for most 
of the words, thus artfully opposed, are to be un- 
derstood simply on one side of the comparison, and 
metaphorically on the other ; and if there be any 
language which does not express intellectual opera- 
tions by material images, into that language they 
cannot be translated. But so much meaning is com- 
prised in so few words ; the particulars of resemblance 
are so perspicaciously collected, and every mode of 
excellence separated from its adjacent fault by so 
nice a line of limitation; the different parts of the 
sentence are so accurately adjusted;* and the flow 
of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; that the 
passage, however celebrated, has not been praised 
above its merit It has beauty peculiar to itself, 
and must be numbered among those felicities which 
cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but 
must arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to 
poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that un- 
derstood the necessity of emancipating translation 
from the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting 
single words. How much this servile practice ob- 
scured the clearest and deformed the most beautiful 
parts of the ancient authors, may be discovered by a 
perusal of our earlier versions; some of them are the 
works of men well qualified, not only by critical 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a 
mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at once 
their originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued 
it with great success. His versions of Virgil are uot 
pleasing ; but they taught Dryden to please better* 
His poetical imitation of Tully on ' Old Age' has 
neither the clearness of prose, nor the sprightliness 
of poetry. 

The 'strength of Denham,' which Pope so em r 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines 

15. * 
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and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the sentiment with more weight 
than bulk. 

ON THE THAMES. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to' explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 

ON STRAFFORD. 

His wisdom such, at once it did appear 

Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdoms' fear. 

While single he stood forth, and seem'd although 

Each had an army, as an equal foe, 

Such was bis force of eloquence, to make 

The hearers more concerned than he that spake : 

Each seem'd to act that part be came to see, 

And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

So did he move pur passions, some were known x 

To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 

Now private pity strove with public bate, 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

ON COWLEY. 

To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own } 

Horace's wit, and Virgil's state, 

He did not steal, but emulate ! 

And, when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear. 

As one of Denham's principal claims to the regard 
of posterity arises from his improvement of our 
numbers, his versification ought to be considered. 
It will afford that pleasure which arises from the 
observation of a man of judgment, naturally right, 
forsaking bad copies by degrees, and advancing 
towards a better practice, as he gains more confidence 
in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he was 
about twenty-one years old, may be still found the 
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old Banner of continuing the sense ungracefully 
from Terse to verse : 

Then all those 
Who in the dark oar fury did escape, 
Returning, know oar borrowed arms, and shape, 
And differing dialect ; then their numbers swell 
And grow upon as ; first Cborcebeus fell 
Before Minerva's altar : next did bleed 
"" Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtue, yet the pods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheas, thy piety, 
Nor consecrated mitre, from the same « 
HI fate eoald save ; my country's faneral flame 
And Troy's cold ashes I attest, and call 
To witness for myself, that in their fall 
No 4bes, no death, nor danger, I declined, 
Did and deserved no less, my fate to find. 

From this kind of concatenated metre he after- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers the art of 
concluding their sense in couplets; which has per- 
haps been with rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which 
are not unfrequent in this first essay, but which it is 
to be supposed his maturer judgment disapproved, 
since in his latter works he has totally forborn 
them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without dif- 
ficulty, by following the sense ; and are for the most 
part as exact at least as those of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is shifted off with what he 
can get : 

O how transformed ! 
How much unlike that Heotor, who return'd 
Clad in Achilles' spoils ! 

And again, 

From thence a thousand lesser poets sprang 
like petty princes from the fall of Rome. 
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Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble to sustain it: 

Troy confounded falls 
From all her glories : if it might hare stood 
By any power, by this right hand it sbou'd. 
— And though my outward state misfortune hath 
Depressed thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
— Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 
A feigned tear destroys as, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years' conflict, nor a thousand sail. 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his 
verses ; in one passage the word die rhymes three 
couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first produc- 
tions, where he was less skilful, or at least less dex- 
terous in the use of words ; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have lessened the 
grace, not the strength of his composition. He is 
one of the writers that improved our taste, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom we ought therefore 
to read with gratitude, though, having done much, 
lie left much to do. 



cpttromiuma on Wtnttanu 



FROM 

SOMERVILE'S CHASE. 

-Tread with respectful awe 
Windsor's green glades, where Denham, tuneful 

bard! 
Charm'd once the listening dryads with his song 
Sublimely sweet. - O ! grant me, sacred Shade! 
To glean submiss what thy full sickle leaves. 



FROM 

POPE'S WINDSOR FOREST. 

Bear me, oh ! bear me to sequesterM scenes, 
The bowery mazes, and surrounding greens ; 
To Thames's banks, which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where the Muses sport on Cooper's-Hill. 
On Cooper's-Hill eternal wreaths shall grow 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall 

flow: 
Here his first lays majestic Denham sung; 
There the last numbers flow'd fromCowley s tongue. 
Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley 

strung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 
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TO THE KING. 

SIR, 

After the delivery of your royal father's person 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to the 
queen-mother that I would find some means to 
get access to him, she was pleased to send me ; 
and by the help of Hugh Peters, I got my ad- 
mittance, and coming well instructed from the 
Queen, (his Majesty haying been kept long in the 
dark) he was pleased to discourse very freely 
with me of the whole state of his affairs. But, 
sir, I will not launch into an history instead of an 
epistle. One* morning waiting on him at Causham, 
smiling upon me, he said he could tell me some 
news of myself, which was, that he had seen 
some verses of mine the evening before, (being 
those to Sir Richard Fanshaw) and asking me 
when I made them? I told him, two or three 
years since. He was pleased to say, that having 
never seen them before, he was afraid I . had 
written them since my return into England; and 
though he liked them well, he would advise me 
to write no more ; alleging that when men are 
young, and have Utile else to do, they might vent 
the overflowings of their fancy that way; but 
when they were thought fit for more serious em* 
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ployments, if they still persisted in that course, it 
would look as if they minded not the way to any 
better. 

Whereupon I stood corrected as long as I had 
the honour to wait upon him ; and at his depar- 
ture from Hampton Court he was pleased to 
eommand me to stay privately at London, to send 
to him and receive from him all his letters, from 
and to all his correspondents at home and abroad; 
and I was furnished with nine several ciphers in 
order to it ; which trust I performed with great 
safety to the persons with whom we corresponded: 
but about nine months after, being discovered by 
their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, I happily 
escaped, both for myself and those that held cor- 
respondence with me. That time was too hot 
and busy for such idle speculations : but after I 
had the good fortune to wait upon your Majesty 
in Holland and France, you were pleased some- 
times to give me arguments to divert and put off 
the evil hours of our banishment, which now and 
then fell not short of your Majesty's expectation. 

After, when your Majesty, departing from St. 
Germains to Jersey* was pleased freely (without 
my asking) to confer upon me that place wherein 
I have now the honour to serve you, I then gave 
over poetical lines, and made it my business to 
draw such others as might be more serviceable 
to your Majesty, and I hope more lasting. Since 
that time I never disobeyed my old master's 
commands till this summer at the Wells, my re- 
tirement there tempting me to divert those melan- 
choly thoughts which the new apparitions of 
foreign invasion and domestic discontent gave us: 
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but these clouds being now happily blown over, 
and our sun clearly shining out again, I have 
recovered the relapse, it being suspected that it 
would have proved the epidemical disease of age, 
which is apt to fall back into the follies of youth: 
yet Socrates, Aristotle, and Cato, did the same ; 
and Scaliger'saith, that fragment of Aristotle was 
beyond any thing that Pindar or Homer ever 
wrote* I will not call this a Dedication, for 
those epistles are commonly greater absurdities 
than any that come after ; for what author can 
reasonably believe that fixing the great name of 
some eminent patron in the forehead of his book 
can charm away censure, and that the first leaf 
should be a curtain to draw over and hide all the 
deformities that stand behind it ? Neither have I 
any need of such shifts, for most of the parts of 
this body have already had your Majesty's view; 
and having past the test of so clear and sharp - 
sighted a judgment, which has as good a title to 
give law in matters of this nature as in any other, 
they who shall presume to dissent from your Ma* 
jesty will do more wrong to their own judgment 
than their judgment can do to me : and for those 
latter parts which have not yet received your 
Majesty's favourable aspect, if they who have 
seen them do not flatter me, (for I dare not trust 
my own judgment) they will make it appear that 
it is not with me as with most of mankind, who 
never forsake their darling vices till their vices 
forsake them ; and that this divorce was not fri* 
gidatatis causa, but an act of choice, and not of 
necessity. Therefore, sir, I shall only call it an 
Humble Petition that your Majesty will please to 
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pardon this new amour to my old mistress, and 
my disobedience to his commands to whose me- 
mory I look up with great reverence and devo- 
tion : and making a serious reflection upon that 
wise advice, it carries much greater weight with 
it now than when it was given ; for when age and 
experience have so ripened man's discretion as to 
make it fit for use, either in private or public 
affairs, nothing blasts and Corrupts the fruit of it 
so much as the empty airy reputation of being 
nimis poeta; and therefore I shall take my leave 
of the Muses, as two of my predecessors did, 
saying, 

' Splendidis longum valedico nngis, 
Hie versus, et oaetera ludicra pono.' 

ITour Majesty's most faithful 
and loyal subject, and most 
dutiful and devoted servant, 

JOHN DENHAM. 
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COOPERS HILL. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the court, 
So where the Muses and their train resort 
Parnassus stands ; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 
Nor wonder if (advantaged in my flight, 
By taking wing from thy auspicious height) 
Through untraced ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundless in my fancy than my eye ; 
My eye, which, swift as thought, contracts the space 
That lies between, and first salutes the place 
Crown d with that sacred pile, so vast, so high, 
That whether 'tis a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud ; 
Paul's, the late theme of such a Muse ', whose flight 
Has bravely reach'd and soar d above thy height ; 
Now shaltthou stand, though sword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy fall conspire ; 
Secure, whilst thee the best of poets sings, 
Preserved from ruin by the best of kings. 

1 Mr. Waller. 
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Under his proud surrey the City lies, 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, [crowd. 

Whose state and wealth, the business and the 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud, 

And is, to him who rightly things esteems, 

No other in effect than what it seems ; [run, 

Where with like haste, though several ways, they 

Some to undo, and some to be undone ; 

While luxury and wealth, like war and peace, 

Are each the other's ruin and increase ; 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 

Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 

Oh ! happiness of sweet retired content i 

To be at once secure and innocent. 

Windsor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells, 

Beauty with strength) above the valley swells 

Into my eye, and doth itself present 

With such an easy and unforced ascent, 

That no stupendous precipice denies 

Access, no horror turns away our eyes ; 

But such a rise as doth at once invite 

A pleasure and a reverence from the sight : 

Thy mighty master's emblem, in whose face 

Sat meekness, heightened with majestic grace ; 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 

To be the basis of that pompous load. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, 

But Atlas only, which supports the spheres. 

When Nature's hand this ground did thus advance 

Twas guided by a wiser power than Chance ; 

Mark'd out for such an use, as if 'twere meant 

To' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we choose 

Folly or blindness only could refuse. 
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A Crown of such majestic towers doth grace 
The gods' great mother, when her heavenly race 
Do homage to her ; yet she cannot boast, 
Among that numerous and celestial host, 
More heroes than can Windsor, nor doth Fame's 
Immortal book record more noble names. 
Not to look back so far, to whom this isle 
Owes the first glory of so brave a pile, 
Whether to Caesar, Albanact, or Brute, 
The British Arthur, or the Danish C'nute ; 
(Though this of old no less contest did move 
Than when for Homer's birth seven cities strove;) 
(Like him in birth, thou should't be like in fame, 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame ;) 
But whosoe'er it was, Nature design'd 
First a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
Not to recount those several kings to whom 
It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb ; 
But thee, great Edward ! and thy greater son \ 
(The lilies which his father wore he won) 
And thy Bellona 3 , who the consort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame ; 
She to thy triumph led one captive king 4 , 
And brought that son which did the second 4 bring; 
Then didst thou found that Order (whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move :) 
Each was a noble cause, and nothing less 
Than the design has, been the great success, 
Which foreign kings and emperors esteem 
The second honour to their diadem. 
Had thy great destiny but given thee skill 
To know, as well as power to act her will, 

9 Edw. III. and the Black Prince. * Queen Philippa. 
4 The Kings of "France and Scotland. 
15. I* 
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That from those kings who then thy captives were, 
In after-times should spring a royal pair, 
Who should possess all that thy mighty power, 
Or thy desires more mighty, did devour ; 
To whom their better fate reserves whate'er 
The victor hopes for, or the vanquish'd fear : 
That blood which thou and thy great grandsire shed, 
And all that since these sister nations bled, 
Had been unspilt, and happy Edward known 
That all the blood he spilt had been his own. . 
When he that patron chose, to whom are join'd 
Soldier and martyr, and his arms confined 
Within the azure circles, he did seem 
But to foretel and prophesy of him ; 
Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd, 
Which Nature for their bound at first design'd : 
That bound which to the world's extremest ends, 
Endless itself, its liquid arms extends. 
Nor doth he need those emblems which we paint, 
But is himself the soldier and the saint. 
Here should my wonder dwell, and here my praise, 
But my fix'd thoughts my wandering eye betrays, 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whose top of late 
A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 
The' adjoining abbey fell. (May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where ruin must reform !) 
Tell me, my Muse ! what monstrous dire offence, 
What crime, could any Christian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was 't luxury or lust? 
Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just? [more ; 
Were these their crimes? they were his own much 
But wealth is crime enough tp him that's poor, 
Who, having spent the treasures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own ; 
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And yet this art, to varnish o'er the shame 
Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion's name. - 
No crime so bold but would be understood 
A real, or at least, a seeming good. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 
Thus he the church at once protects and spoils ; 
But princes' swords are sharper than their styles i 
And dins to the ages pass'd he makes amends ; 
Their charity destroys, their faith defends. 
Then did Religion, in a lazy cell, 
In empty air contemplations dwell, 
And like the block unmoved lay ; but ours, 
As much too active, like the stork devours. 
Is there no temperate region can be known 
Betwixt their frigid and our torrid zone ? 
Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 
And for that lethargy was there no cure 
But to be cast into a calenture ? 
Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance, 
And rather in the dark to grope our way 
Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 
Who sees these dismal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader sack'd the land ? 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This desolation, but a Christian king ; 
When nothing but the name of zeal appears 
Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs ; 
What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 
When such the effects of our devotion are ? 
Partingfrom thence 'twixt anger, shame, and fear, 
Those for what's pass'd, and this for what's too near, 
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My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays : 
Thames ! the most loved of all the Ocean's sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
like mortal life to meet eternity ; 
Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
"Whose foam is 'amber, and their gravel gold : 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to* explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 
O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the' ensuing spring ; 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 
like mothers which their infants overlay ; 
Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil; 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows ; 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 
But free and common as tjhe sea or wind ; 
When he, to boast or to disperse his stores, 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 
Visits the world, and in his flying towers 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place is strange, 
While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. 
O could I flow like thee ; and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without p'erflowing full ; 
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ren her Eridanus no more shall boast, 
>se fame in throe, Hke lesser current, 's lost 
nobler streams shall visit Jove's abodes, 
bine among the stars 5 , and bathe the gods* 
) nature, whether more intent to please 
Mr herself, with strange varieties, 
things of wonder give no less delight 
te wise Maker s than beholder's sight ; 
igh these delights from several causes move, 
to our children, thus our friends, we love ;) 
dy she knew the harmony of things, 
rell as that of sounds, from discord springs, 
was the discord which did first disperse 
1, order, beauty, through the universe : 
le dryness moisture, coldness heat resists, 
bat we have, and that we are, subsists : 
te the steep horrid roughness of the wood 
es with the gentle calmness of the flood. 
huge extremes when Nature doth unite, 
der from these results, from thence delight, 
itream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 
had the self-enamour'd 6 youth gazed here, 
tally deceived he had not been, 
e he the bottom, not his face, had seen* 
lis proud head the airy mountain hides 
ng the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
ady mantle clothes : his curled brows 
n on the gentle stream, which calmly flows, 
e winds and storms his lofty forehead beat ; 
common fate of all that's high or great. 
at his foot a spacious plain is placed, 
een the mountain and the stream embraced* 

* The Forest. x 6 Narcissus. 
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Which shade and shelter from the Hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, 
And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 
This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 
Of Fairies, Satyrs, and the Nymphs, their dames 
Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames' 
Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escape. 
There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their eourts, 
And thither all the horned host resorts 
To graze the ranker mead ; that noble herd 
On whose sublime and shady fronts is rear'd 
Nature's great masterpiece, to show how soon 
Great things are made, but sooner are undone. 
Here have I seen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to slacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chase by all the flower 
Of youth, whose hopes a* nobler prey devour ; 
Pleasure with praise and danger they would buj 
And wish a foe that would not only fly. 
The stag now conscious of his fatal growth, 
At once indulgent to his fear and sloCh, 
To some dark covert his retreat had made, 
Where nor man's eye, nor Heaven's, should invad 
His soft repose ; when the' unexpected sound 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound. 
Housed with the noise, he scarce believes his ea 
Willing to think the' illusions of his fear 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his vie* 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is true. 
Betray'd in all his strengths, the wood beset, 
AH instruments, all arts of ruin met, 
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He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With these to' avoid, with that his fate to meet, 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust his feet. 
So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry ; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 
Their disproportion^ speed doth recompense ; 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent : 
Then tries his friends ; among the baser herd, 
Where he so lately was obey'd and fear'd, 
His safety seeks : the herd, unkindly wise, 
Or chases him from thence or from him flies. 
Like a declining statesman, left forlorn 
To his friends' pity, and pursuers' scorn, 
With shame remembers while himself was one 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the conscious groves, 
The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves, 
Sadly surveying where he ranged alone, 
Prince of the soil, and all the herd his own ; 
And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame, 
And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge and his clashing beam; 
Yet faintly now declines the fatal strife, 
So much his love was dearer than his life. 
Now every leaf, and every moving breath 
Presents a foe, and every foe a death. 
Wearied, forsaken, and pursued, at last 
All safety in despair of safety placed ; 
Courage he thence resumes, resolved to bear 
All their assaults, since 'tis in vain to fear. 
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And now, too late, he wishes for the fight 
That strength he wasted in ignoble flight : 
But when he sees the eager chase renewed, 
Himself by dogs, the dogs by men pursued, 
He straight revokes his bold resolve, and more 
Repents his courage than his fear before ; 
Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are, 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 
Then to the stream, when neither friends, nor force, 
Nor speed, nor art avail, he shapes his course ; 
Thinks not their rage so desperate to' essay 
An element more merciless than they. 
But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire durst: alas! they thirst for blood. 
So toward a ship the oar-finn'd galleys ply, 
Which, wanting sea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall revenged on those that dare 
Tempt the last fury of extreme despair. 
So fares the stag ; among the 1 enraged hounds 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds : 
And as a hero, whom his baser foes 
In troops surround, now these assails, now those. 
Though prodigal of life, disdains to die 
By common hands ; but if he can descry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
So when the king a mortal shaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand, then glad to die, 
Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blood, 
And stains the crystal with a purple flood. 
This a more innocent and happy chase 
Than when of old, but in the self-same place, 
Fair Liberty pursued 7 , and meant a prey 
To lawless power, here turn'd, and stood at bay ; 

7 Runny Mead, where the Magna Charta was first sealed . 
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When in that remedy all hope was placed 
Which was, or should have been at least, the last. 
Here was that Charter seal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 
Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 
The happier style of king and subject bear: 
Happy, when both to the same centre more, 
When kings give liberty, and subjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this Charter stood ; 
Wanting that seal, it must be seal'd in blood. 
The subjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
The' advantage only took the more to crave : 
Till kings, by giving, gave themselves away, 
And even that power that should deny betray. 
•* Who gives constrained, but his own fear reviles, 
Not thank'd, but scorn'd ; nor are they gifts, but 

spoils.' 
Thus kings, by grasping more than they could hold, 
First made their subjects by oppression bold ; 
And popular sway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for subjects to receive, 
Ran to the same extremes ; and one excess 
Made both, by striving to be greater, less. 
When a calm river, raised with sudden rains, 
Or snows dissolved, overflows the' adjoining plains, 
The husbandman with high-raised banks secure 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure; 
But if with bays and dams they strive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow course, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
He first a torrent, then a deluge, swells ; 
Stronger and fiercer by restraint, he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his power his 
.shores. 
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THE 

PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 



PREFACE. 

My early mistress, now my ancient Mnse, 
That strong Ciroesan liquor cease to infuse, 
Wherewith thou didst intoxicate my youth ; 
Now stoop, with disinchanted wings, to truth. 
As the dove's flight did guide JSneas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden boagb : 
Tell (like a tall old oak) how Learning shoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 



When God from earth form'd Adam in the ea 
He his own image on the clay impress'd. 
As subjects then the whole creation came, 
And from their natures Adam them did name ; 
Not from experience, (for the world was new) 
He only from their cause their natures knew. 
Had memory been lost with innocence, 
We had not known the sentence nor the' ofFen< 
Twas his chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad remembrance what he was before ; 
And though the' offending part felt mortal pain. 
The' immortal part its knowledge did retain. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell ; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and instructor was : 
From thence did learning into Egypt pass. 
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Moses in all the' Egyptian arts was slrilTd, 
When heavenly power that chosen vessel filTd ; 
And we to his high inspiration owe 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
From Egypt arts their progress made to Greece, 
Wrapp'd in the fable of the Golden Fleece. 
Musseus first, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities : 
To many gods they taught devotion, 
Which were the distinct faculties of one : 
The' Eternal Cause in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the first divines. 
God Moses first, then David, did inspire, 
To compose anthems for his heavenly quire : 
To the' one the style of Friend he did impart, 
On the' other stamp the likeness of his heart: 
And Moses, in the old original, 
Even God the poet of the world doth call. 
Next those old Greeks Pythagoras did rise, 
Then Socrates, whom the' oracle call'd Wise. 
The divine Plato moral virtue shows, 
Then his disciple Aristotle rose, 
Who Nature's secrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great soul our novelists impeach : 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
While sects, like locusts, did destroy the seeds. 
The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits. 
Proud Greece all nations else barbarians held, 
Boasting her learning all the world excelFd. 
Flying from thence ', to Italy it came, 
And to the realm of Naples gave the name, 
Till both their nation and their arts did come 
A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome. 

1 Gnecia Mtjor. 
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Then, wheresoever her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were spread ; 
And as this our microcosm, the heart 
Heat, spirit, motion, gives to every part, 
So Rome's victorious influence did disperse 
All her own virtues through the universe. 
Here some digression £ must make, to' accuse 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful Muse ! 
Couldst thou from Greece to Latium take thy flight, 
And not to thy great ancestors do right I 
I can no more believe old .Homer blind, 
Than those who say the sun hath never shined: 
The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 
Could not want sight who taught the world to see. 
They who Minerva from Jove's head derive, 
Might make old Homer's skull the Muses' hive, 
And from his brain that Helicon distil 
Whose racy liquor did his offspring fill. 
Nor old Anacreon, Hesiod, Theocrite, 
Must we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 
Old Homer's soul, at last from Greece retired, . 
In Italy the Mantuan swain inspired. 
When great Augustus made war's tempests cease, 
His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace : 
He still in his triumphant chariot shines, 
By Horace drawn and Virgil's mighty lines. 
Twas certainly mysterious, that the name 
Of prophets and of poets is the same \ 
What the Tragedian 3 wrote, the late success 
Declares was inspiration and not guess : 
As dark a truth that author did unfold 
As oracles or prophets e'er foretold : 
4 At last the ocean shall unlock the bound 4 
Of things, and a new world by Typhis found ; 

9 Vates. 3 Seneca. 4 The prophecy. 
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Then ages far remote shall understand 
The Isle of Thule is not the farthest land.* 
Sure God, by these discoveries, did design 
That his clear light through all the world should 

shine ; 
But the obstruction from that discord springs 
The prince of darkness made 'twixt Christian kings : 
That peaceful age with happiness to crown. 
Prom heaven the Prince of Peace himself came 

down; 
Then the true Sun of Knowledge first appeared, 
And the old dark mysterious clouds were clear'd ; 
The heavy cause of the' old accursed flood 
Sunk in the sacred deluge of his blood. 
His passion man from his first fall redeemed ; 
Once more to Paradise restored we seem'd , 
Satan himself was bound, till the' iron chain 
Our pride did break, and let him loose again. 
Still the old sting remain'd, and man began 
To tempt the serpent as he tempted man. 
Then hell sends forth her furies. Avarice, Pride, 
Fraud, Discord, Force, Hypocrisy their guide : 
Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
The church was undermined, and then betray 'd. 
Though the Apostles these events foretold, 
Yet even the shepherd did devour the fold : 
The fisher to convert the world began 
The pride convincing of vain-glorious man ; 
But soon his followers grew a sovereign lord, 
And Peter's keys exchanged for Peter's sword, 
Which still maintains for his adopted son 
Vast patrimonies, though himself had none ; 
Wresting the text to the old giant's sense, 
That heaven once more must suffer violence. 
15. M 
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Then subtle doctors scriptures made their prize; * 
Casuists, like cocks, struck out each others' eyes: 
Then dark distinctions reason's light disguised, 
And into atoms truth anatomized : 
Then Mahomet's Crescent, by our feuds increased, 
Blasted the learned remainders of the £ast. 
The project, when from Greece to Rome it came, 
Made mother Ignorance Devotion's dame ; 
Then he, whom Lucifer's own pride did swell, 
His faithful emissary rose from hell 
To possess Peter s chair, that Hildebrand 
Whose foot on mitres, then on crowns, did stand; 
And before that exalted idol all 
(Whom we call go^s on earth) did prostrate fall. 
Then darkness Europe's face did overspread, 
From lazy cells, where superstition bred, 
Which, link'd with blind obedience, so increased, 
That the whole world some ages they oppress'd : 
Till through those clouds the Sun of Knowledge 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake; [brake, 
Then first our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches' nursing fathers were. 
When Lucifer no longer could advance 
His works on the false ground of ignorance, 
New arts he tries, and new designs he lays, 
Then his well-studied masterpiece he plays; 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin, he inspires, 
And kindles with infernal flames their fires ; 
Sends their forerunner (conscious of the' event) 
Printing, bis most pernicious instrument ! 
Wild controversy then, which long had slept, 
Into the press from ruin'd cloisters leap VI. 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 
Whilst every man's his own interpreter ; 
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N* more conducted now by Aaron's rod, 
Lay-elders from their ends create their god. 
Bat seven wise men the ancient world did know, 
We scarce know seven who think themselves not so. 
When man learn'd undefiled religion, 
We were commanded to be all as one ; 
Fiery disputes that union have calcined ; 
Almost as many minds as men we find ; 
And when that flame finds combustible earth, 
Thence fatuus fires and meteors take their byrth ; 
Legions of sects and insects come in throngs ; 
To name them all would tire a hundred tongues. 
Such were the Centaurs, of Ixion's race, 
Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace ; 
And such the monsters of Chimaera's kind, 
Lions before, and dragons were behind. 
Then from the clashes between popes and kings 
Debate, like sparks from flints' collision, springs. 
Aa Jove's loud thunderbolts were forged by heat, 
The like our Cyclops on their anvils beat : 
All the rich mines of Learning ransack'd are 
To furnish ammunition for tins war ; 
Uncharitable zeal our reason whets, 
And double edges on our passions sets. 
lis the most certain sign the world's accurs'd, 
That the best things corrupted are the worst. 
Twas the corrupted light of knowledge hurl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
That sun like this (from which our sight we have) 
Gazed on too long, resumes the light he gave ; 
And when thick mists of doubts obscure his beams, 
Our guide is error, and our visions dreams. 
Twas no false heraldry when Madness drew 
Her pedigree from those who too much knew. 
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Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
like guns overcharged, breaks, misses, or recoik 
When subtle wits have spun their thread too fin 
Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. 
True piety without cessation toss'd 
By theories, the practic part is lost; 
And like a ball bandied 'twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both sides the prize will quit 
Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheist looking on enjoys the spoils. 
Through seas of knowledge we our course advanc 
Discovering still new worlds of ignorance; 
And these discoveries make us all confess, 
That sublunary science is but guess. 
Matters of (act to man are only known, 
And what seems more is mere opinion : 
The standers-by see clearly this event ; 
All parties say they're sure, yet all dissent. 
With their new light our bold inspectors press, 
Like Cham, to show their fathers* nakedness. 
By whose example after ages may 
Discover we more naked are than they. 
All human wisdom to divine is folly : 
This truth the wisest man made melancholy. 
Hope, .or belief, or guess, gives some relief. 
But to be sure we are deceived, brings grief. 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not so, 
Is pleased and patient till the truth he know. 
Our God, when Heaven and earth he did creat 
Form'd man, who should of both participate. 
If our lives* motions theirs must imitate, 
Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. 
When, like a bridegroom, from the east the sui 
Sets forth, he thither, whence he came, doth rui 
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Into earth's spungy veins the ocean sinks, 
Those rivers to replenish which he drinks : 
So Learning, which from reason's fountain springs,' 
Back to the source some secret channel brings. 
Tis happy when our streams of knowledge flow 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. 

' Ut metit Autnmnus frnges quas parturit estas, 
Sic ortum Natura, dedit Dens bis qnoqae finen.' 



ON 

THE EARL OF STRAFFORD'S 

TRIAL AND DEATH. 

 

Great Strafford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee coald be forgotten, but thy fall, 
Crush'd by imaginary treason's weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 
As chemists gold from brass by fire would draw, 
Pretexts are into treason forged by law. 
His wisdom such, at once it did appear 
Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdoms' fear, 
Whilst single he stood forth, and seem'd, although 
Each had an army, as an equal foe. 
Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concern'd than he that spake : 
Each seem'd to act that part he came to see, 
And none was more a looker on than he. 
So did he move our passions, some were known 
To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 
Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. . 

T*2 
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Now they could him if he could them forgive ; 
He's not too guilty, but too wise to live : 
Less seem those facts which treason's nickname 
Than such a fear'd ability for more. [bore 

They, after death, their fears of him express, 
His innocence and their own guilt confess. 
Their legislative frenzy they repent, 
Enacting, it should make no precedent. 
This fate he could have scaped, but would not lose 
Honour for life, but rather nobly chose 
Death from their fears than safety from his own, 
That his last action all the rest might crown. 



ON 

MR. ABRAHAM COWLEY'S DEATH, 

AND BURIAL AMONGST THE ANCIENT POETS. 

Old Chaucer, like the morning star, 
To us discovers day from far ; 
His light those mists and clouds dissolved, 
Which our dark nation long involved ; 
But he descending to the shades, 
Darkness again the age invades. 
Next (like Aurora) Spenser rose, 
Whose purple blush the day foreshows ; 
The other three with his own fires 
Phoebus, the poet's god, inspires ; 
By Shakspeare's, Jonson's, Fletcher's lines 
Our stage's lustre Rome's outshines ; 
These poets near our princes sleep, 
And in one grave their mansion keep. 
They lived to see so many days, 
Till time had blasted all their bays : 



.. 
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But cursed be the fatal hour 
That pluck'd the fairest, sweetest flower 
That in the Muses' garden grew. 
And amongst wither'd laurels threw ! 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. 
Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 
Shakspeare and Fletcher all they have : 
In Spenser, and in Jonson, Art 
Of slower Nature got the start ; 
But both in him so equal are, 
None knows which bears the happier share. 
To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own : 
He melted not the ancient gold, 
Nor, with Ben Jonson, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators. / 

Horace's wit and Virgil's state 
He did not steal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear. 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
like Jason, brought the Golden Fleece ; 
To him that language (though to none 
Of the' others) as his own was known. 
On a stiff gale (as Flaccus ' sings) 
The Theban swan extends his wings, 
When through the' etherial clouds he flies ; 
To the same pitch our swan doth rise. 
Old Pindar's flights by him are reach'd, 
When on that gale his wings are stretch'd, 

J His Pindarics. - 
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His fancy and his judgment such, 
Each to the other seem'd too much ; 
His severe judgment (giving law) 
His modest fancy kept in awe ; 
As rigid husbands jealous are. 
When they believe their wives too fair. 
His English streams so pure did flow, 
As all, that saw and tasted, know : 
But for his Latin vein, so clear, 
Strong, full, and high, it doth appear *, 
That were immortal Virgil here, 
Him for his judge he would not fear. 
Qf that great portraiture so true 
A copy, pencil never drew. 
My Muse her song had ended here, 
But both their genii straight appear : 
Joy and amazement her did strike ; 
Two twins she never saw so like. 
Twas taught by wise Pythagoras 
One soul might through more bodies pass : 
Seeing such transmigration there, 
She thought it not a fable here. 
Such a resemblance of all parts, 
life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts, 
Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell 
And show the world this parallel : 
Fix'd and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over Nature's books ; 
Their works chaste, moral, and divine, 
Where profit and delight combine ; 
They, gilding dirt, in noble verse 
Rustic philosophy rehearse. 

2 His last works. 
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When heroes, gods, or godlike kings, 

They praise, on their exalted wings 

To the celestial orbs they climb, 

And with the' harmonious spheres keep time. 

Nor did their actions fall behind 

Their words, but with like candour shined ; 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 

Of these they feign'd excels their own. 

Both by two generous princes loved, 

Who knew, and judged what they approved: 

Yet having each the same desire, 

Both from the busy throng retire. 

Their bodies, to their minds resign'd, 

Cared not to propagate their kind : 

Yet though both fell before their hour, 

Time on their offspring hath no power : 

Nor iire nor fate their bays shall blast, 

Nor death's dark veil their day o'ercast. 



ON 

MR. JOHN FLETCHERS WORKS. 

So shall we joy, when all whom beasts and worms 
Have turn'd to their own substances and forms ; 
Whom earth to earth, or fire hath changed to fire, 
We shall behold more than at first entire ; 
As now we do to see all thine thy own 
In this thy Muse's resurrection, [wounds 

Whose scatter'd parts from thy own race more 
Hath suffered, than Acteon from his hounds ; 
Which first their brains and then their belly fed, 
And from their excrements new poets bred. 
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But now thy Muse enraged, from her urn, 
like ghosts of murder'd bodies, does return 
To' accuse the murderers, to right the stage, 
And undeceive the long-abused age, 
Which casts thy praise on them to whom thy wit 
Gives not more gold than they give dVoss to it: 
Who, not content, like felons, to purloin, 
Add treason to it, and debase the coin. 
But whither am I strayM? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 
Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 
Nor needs thy j aster title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 
Then was Wit's empire at the fatal height, 
When labouring and sinking with its weight, 
From thence a thousand lesser poets sprung, 
like petty princes from the mil of Rome ; 
When Jonson, Shakspeare, and thyself, did sit, 
And swayed in the triumvirate of wit — 
Yet what from Jonson's oil and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easy Nature did bestow 
On Shakspeare's gentler Muse, in thee, full grown, 
Their graces both appear, yet so that none 
Can say here Nature ends and Art begins, 
But mix'd like the' elements, and born like twins, 
So interwove, so like, so much the same, 
None, this mere Nature, that mere Art can name. 
Twas this the ancients meant : nature and skill 
Are the two tops of their Parnassus' hill. 
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ELEGY 

ON THE 
DEATH OF HENRY LORD HASTINGS, 1660. 

Reader, preserve thy peace : those busy eyes 
Will weep at their own sad discoveries, 
When every line they add improves thy loss, 
Till having view'd the whole, they sum a cross, 
Such as derides thy passions' best relief, 
And scorns the succours of thy easy grief: 
Yet lest thy ignorance betray thy name 
Of man and pious, read and mourn : the shame 
Of an exemption from just sense doth show 
Irrational, beyond excess of woe. 
Since reason, then, can privilege a tear, 
Manhood, uncensured, pay that tribute here 
Upon this noble urn. Here, here remains 
Dost far more precious than in India's veins ; 
Within these cold embraces, ravish'd, lies 
That which completes the age's 1 tyrannies ; 
Who* weak to such another ill appear, 
For what destroys our hope, secures our fear. 
What sin, unexpiated in this land 
Of groans, hath guided so severe a hand ? 
The late great victim ' that your altars knew, 
Ye angry gods ! might have excused this new 
Oblation, and have spared one lofty light 
Of virtue, to inform our steps aright ; 
By whose example good, condemned, we 
Might have run on to kinder destiny, 
But as the leader of the herd fell first 
A sacrifice, to quench the raging thirst 

1 King Charles the First. 
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Of inflamed vengeance for past crimes ; so none 
But this white fatted youngling could atone, 
By his untimely fate, that impious smoke 
That sulled earth, and did Heaven's pity choke. 
Let it suffice for us, that we have lost 
In him more than the widow'd world can boast 
In any lump of her remaining clay. 
Fair as the grey-eyed morn he was ; the day, 
Youthful, and climbing upwards still, imparts 
No haste like that of his increasing parts, 
like the meridian beam, his virtue's light 
Was seen as full of comfort, and as bright. 
Had his noon been as fix'd as clear — but he, 
That only wanted immortality 
To make him perfect, now submits to night, 
In the black bosom of whose sable spite 
He leaves a cloud of flesh behind, and flies, 
Refined, all ray and glory to the skies. 

Great Saint ! shine there in an eternal sphere, 
And tell those powers to whom thou now draw's 

near 
That by our trembling sense, in Hastings dead, 
Their anger and our ugly faults are read, 
The short lines of whose life did to our eyes 
Their love and majesty epitomise: 
Tell them, whose stern decrees impose our laws, 
The feasted grave may close her hollow jaws. 
Though sin search Nature, to provide her here 
A second entertainment half so dear, 
She'll never meet a plenty like this hearse, 
Till Time present her with the universe. 
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ELEGY 

OK tHE DEATH OF JUDGE CROOKE '. 
(From Harl. MS. 6933.) 

This was the man, the glory of the gown, 
Just to himself, hi* country, and the erown ! 
The Atlas of our liberty, as high 
In his own fame as others' infamy 1 
Great by his virtue*, great by others' crimes, 
The best of Judges in the worst of times ! 
He was the first, who happily did sound 
Unfathom'd royalty, and felt the ground ; 
Yet happier to behold that dawning ray 
Shot from himself, became a perfect day ; 
To hear his judgment so authentic grown, 
The kingdom's voice the echo to his own. 
Nor did he speak, but live the laws ; although 
From his sage mouth grave oracles did flow. 
Who knew his life, maxims might thence derive 
Such as the law to law itself might give. 
Who saw him on the bench, might think the name 
Of friendship or affection never came [know 

Within his thoughts ; who saw him, thence might 
He never had, nor could deserve, a foe ; 
Only assuming rigour with his gown, 
And with his purple laid his rigour down. 

Him nor respect nor disrespect could move, 
He knew no anger, nor his place no love ; 

1 This poem is one of Denbam's best, and was first printed 
in the Topographer, vol. ii. Sir George Crook e was made a 
Judge of the King's Bench in 1629 j and rendered himself 
famous by his dissent from his brethren on the question of 
ship-money. His Reports are still in high repute. He died 
Feb. 15, 1641, at the age of 82. 

15. N 
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So mix'd the stream of all his actions ran, 
So much a Judge, so much a gentleman ; 
Who durst be just, when justice was a crime, 
Yet durst no more, e'en in too just a time : 
Not hurried by the highest mover s force 
Against his proper and resolved course ; 
But when our world did turn, so kept his groun< 
He seem'd the axe, on which the wheel went round 
Whose zeal was warm, when all to ice did turn, 
Yet was but warm, when all the world did burn. 
No ague in religion e er inclined 
To this or that extreme his fixed mind. 

Best, happy soul ! till the world's last assize, 
When caird by thy Creator thou shalt rise, 
With thy Redeemer in commission join'd, 
To sit upon' the clouds and judge mankind. 



ON 

MY LORD CROFTS 

AND MY JOURNEY INTO POLAND; 

FROM WHENCE WE BROUGHT 10,000/. FOR HIS MAJESTY, B1 
THE DECIMATION OF HIS SCOTCH SUBJECTS THERE. 

Toll, toll, 
Gentle bell ! for the soul 
Of the pure ones in Pole, 
Which are damn'd in our scroll. 

Who haying felt a touch 
' Of Oockram's greedy clutch, 
Which though it was not much, 
Yet their stubbornness was such, 
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That when we did arrive, 
'Gainst the stream we did strive ; 
They would neither lead nor drive ; 

Nor lend 
An ear to a friend. 
Nor an answer would send 
To our letters so well pen'd ; 

Nor assist our affairs 
With their monies nor their wares, 
As their answer now declares ; 
But only with their prayers. 

Thus they did persist. 
Did and said what they list, 
Till the Diet was dismiss'd ; 
But then our breech they kiss'd. 

For when 
It was moved there and then 
They should pay one in ten, 
The Diet said, Amen. 

And because they are loth 
To discover the tenth, 
They must give word and oath, 
Though they will forfeit both. 

Thus the constitution 
Condemns them every one, 
From die father to the son. 

But John 
(Our friend) Mollesson 
Thought us to have outgone 
With a quaint invention. 
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like the prophets of yore, 
He compkun'd long before 
Of the mischiefs in store, 
Aye, and thrice as much more ; 

And with that wicked tie, 
A letter they came by 
From our Kings majesty. 

But Fate 
Brought the letter too late ; 
Twas of too old a date 
To relieve their damn'd state. 

The letter's to be seen, 
With seal of wax so green, 
At Dantzic, where 't has been 
Turn'd into good Latin. 

But he that gave the hint 
This letter for to print, 
Must also pay his stint 

That trick, 
Had it come in the nick, 
Had touch'd us to the quick ; 
But the messenger fell sick. 

Had it later been wrote, 
And sooner been brought, 
They had got what they sought ; 
But now it serves for nought. 

On Sandys they ran aground, 
And our return was crown'd 
With full ten thousand pound. 
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ON 

MR. THOMAS KILLIGREWS 

RETURN FROM VENICE, 
AND 

MR. WILLIAM MURREY'S 

FROM SCOTLAND. 

Our resident Tom 

From Venice is come, 
And hath left the statesman behind him ; 

Talks at the same pitch, 

Is as wise, is as rich ; 
And just where you left him you find him. 

But who says he was not 
. A man of much plot. 
May repent that false accusation ; 

Having plotted and pen'd 

Six plays, to attend 
The farce of his negotiation. 

Before you were told 

How Satan 1 the old 
Came here with a beard to his middle ; 

Though he changed face and name, 

Old Will was the same. 
At the noise of a can and a fiddle. 

These statesmen, you believe, 
Send straight for die shrieve, 
For he is one too, or would be ; 
But he drinks no wine, 
Which is a shrewd sign 
That all's not to well as it should be. 

1 Mr. W. Money. 

11* 
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These three, when they drink, 
How little do they think 

Of banishment, debts, or dying I 
Not old with their years, 
Nor cold with their fears, 

But their angry stars still defying. 

Mirth makes them not mad, 

Nor sobriety sad ; 
But of that they are seldom in danger : 

At Paris, at Rome, 

At the Hague, they're at home ; 
The good fellow is no where a stranger. 



NATURA NATURATA. 

What gives us that fantastic fit, 
That all our judgment and our wit 
To vulgar custom we submit ? 

Treason, theft, murder, and all the rest 
Of that foul legion we so detest, 
Are in the proper names expressed. 

Why is it then thought sin or shame 

Those necessary parts to name 

From whence we went, and whence we came ? 

Nature, whate'er she wants, requires ; 
With love inflaming our desires, 
Finds engines fit to quench those fires : 

Death she abhors ; yet when men die 
We're present ; but no stander-by 
Jiooks on, when we that loss supply, 
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Forbidden wares sell twice as dear-; 
Even sack prohibited last year 
A most abominable rate did bear. 

Tis plain our eyes and ears are nice. 
Only to raise, by that device. 
Of those commodities the price. 

Thus reason's shadows us betray, 
By tropes and figures led astray, 
From Nature, both her guide and way. 



FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE LIFE, 

AGAINST LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

Love ! in what poison is thy dart 
Dipp'd, when it makes a bleeding heart ? 
None know but they who feel the smart. 

It is not thou but we are blind, 
And our corporeal eyes (we find) 
Dazzle the optics of our mind. 

Love to our citadel resorts ; 
Through those deceitful sallyports 
Our sentinels betray our forts. 

What subtle witchcraft man constrains 
To change his pleasure into pains, 
And all his freedom into chains ? 

May not a prison, or a grave, 
Like wedlock, honour's title have ? 
That word makes free-born man a slave. 
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How happy he that lores not lives ! 
Him neither hope nor fear deceives 
To Fortune who no hostage gives. 

How unconcerned in things to come ! 
If here uneasy, finds at Rome, 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home. 

Secure from low and private ends, 
His life, his zeal, his wealth, attends 
His prince, his country, and his friends. 

Danger and honour are his joy ; 

But a fond wife or wanton boy 

May all those generous thoughts destroy. 

Then he lays by the public care, 
Thinks of providing tor an heir ; 
(•earns how to get, and how to spare. 

Nor fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affright, 

Who bravely twice renew'd the fight : 

Though still his foes in number grew, 
Thicker their darts and arrows flew, 
Yet, left alone, no fear he knew. 

But Death in all her forms appears, 
From every thing he sees and hears, 
For whom he leads and whom he bears r . 

Love, making all things else his foes, 
like a fierce torrent overflows 
Whatever doth his course oppose. 

1 His father and son. 
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This was the cause, the poets sung, 
Thy mother from the sea was sprung; 
But they were mad to make thee young. 

Her father, not her son, art thou : 
From our desires our actions grow ; 
And from the cause the' effect must flow; 

Love is as old as place or time ; 
Twas he the fatal tree did climb, 
Grandsire of father Adam's crime. 

Well may'st tbou keep this world in awe-; 
Religion, wisdom, honour, law, 
The tyrant in his triumph draw. 

Tis he commands the powers above ; 
Phoebus resigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of Love. 

To him doth his feign'd mother yield ; 
Nor Mars (her champion) his flaming shield 
Guards him, when Cupid takes the field. 

He clips Hope's wings, whose airy bliss 
Much higher than fruition is ; 
But less than nothing, if it miss. 

When matchless Love alone projects, 
The cause transcending the effects, 
That wildfire's quench'd in cold neglects : 

Whilst those conjunctions prove the best, 
Where Love's of blindness dispossess'd 
By perspectives of interest. 

Though Solomon with a thousand wives 
To get a wise successor strives, 
But one (and he a fool) survives. 
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Old Rome of children took no care ; 
They with their friends their beds did share, 
Secure to' adopt a hopeful heir* 

Love drowsy days and stormy nights 
Makes, and breaks friendship, whose delights 
Feed, but not glut, our appetites. 

Well-chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 

But when the' unlucky knot we tie, 
Care, avarice, fear, and jealousy, 
Make friendship languish till it die. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear, 
To quarrel with themselves forbear : 

Yet timorous deer and harmless sheep 
When love into their veins doth creep. 
That law of Nature cease to keep. 

Who then can blame the amorous boy 

Who, the fair Helen to enjoy, 

To quench his own set fire on Troy ? 

Such is the world's preposterous fate, 
Amongst all creatures mortal hate 
Love (though immortal) doth create. 

But Love may beasts excuse, for they 
Their actions not by reason sway, 
But their brute appetites obey. 

But man's that savage beast, whose mind, 
From reason to self-love declined, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 
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A SPEECH AGAINST PEACE 

AT THB CLOSE COMMITTEE. 
To the tune of * I went from England,' 

But will you now to peace incline, 
And languish in the main design, 

And leave us in the lurch ? 
I would not monarchy destroy, 
But as the only way to' enjoy 

The ruin of the church. 

Is not the Bishop's bill denied* 
And we still threatened to be tried? 

You see the King embraces 
Those counsels he approved before { 
Nor doth he promise, which is more, 

That we shall have their places. 

Did I for this bring in the Scot ? 
(For 'tis no secret now) the plot 

Was Saye's and mine together. 
Did I for this return again, 
And spend a winter there in vain, 

Once more to' invite them hither? 

Though more our money than our cause 
Their brotherly assistance draws, 

My labour was not lost : 
At my return I brought you thence 
Necessity, their strong pretence, 

And these shall quit the cost. 
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Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight against their king, 

And raise the first sedition? 
Though I the business did decline, 
Yet I contrived the whole design, 

And sent them their petition. 

So many nights spent in the City 
In that invisible Committee, 

The wheel that governs all r 
From thence the change in church and state 
And all the mischief bears the date 

From Haberdashers' Hall. 

Did we force Ireland to despair, 
Upon the King to cast the war, 

To make the world abhor him, 
Because the rebels used his name? 
Though we oerseives can do the same, 

While both alike were for him; 

Then the same fire we kindled here 
With what was given to quench it there, 

And wisely lost that nation : 
To do as crafty beggars use, 
To maim themselves, thereby to' abuse 

The simple man's compassion. 

Have I so often pass'd between 
Windsor and Westminster unseen, 

And did myself divide, 
•To keep his Excellence in awe, 
And give the Parliament the law ? 

For they knew none beside. 
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Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach, 

And did their lungs inspire ; 
Gave them their texts, show'd them their parts, 
And taught them all their little arts 

To fling abroad the fire ? 

Sometimes to beg, sometimes to threaten f 
And say the Cavaliers are beaten, 

To stroke the people's ears ; 
Then straight when victory grows cheap. 
And will no more advance the heap, 

To raise the price of fears. 

And now the books, and now the bells, 
And now our act, the preacher tells, 

To edify the people ; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have made of equal use 

The pulpit and the steeple. 

And shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And must we now give o'er, 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this mischief we have done, 

If we can do no more, 

I 

If men in peace can have their right, 
Where's the necessity to fight, 

That breaks both law and oath ? 
They'll say they fight not for the cause, 
Nor to defend the king and laws, 

But us, against them both. 
15. O 
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Either the cause at first wad ill, 
Or, being good, it is so still ; 

And thence they will infer 
That either now or at the first 
They were deceived; or, which is worst, 

That we ourselves may err. 

But plague and famine will come in, 
Tor they and we are near of kin, 

And cannot go asunder : 
But while the wicked starve, indeed, 
The saints have ready at their need 

God's providence and plunder. 

Princes we are if we prevail, 
And gallant villains if we fail : 

When to our fame 'tis told, 
It will not be our least of praise, 
Since a new state we could not raise, 

To have destroyed the old. 

Then let us stay, and fight, and vote, 
Till London is not worth a groat ; 

Oh ! 'tis a patient beast ! 
When we have gall'd and tired the mule, 
And can no longer have the rule, 

We'll have the spoil at least. 
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TO THE FIVE MEMBERS OF THE 

HONOURABLE HOUSE OF COMMON^ 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE POETS. 

After so many concurring petitions 
From ail ages, and sexes, and all conditions, 
We come in the rear to present our follies 
To Pym, Stroud, Haslerig, Hampden, and Holies* 
Though set form of prayer be an abomination, 
Set forms of petition find great approbation ; 
Therefore as others from the' bottom of their souls, 
So we, from the depth and bottom of our bowls, 
Accordingunto the bless'dform you have taught us, 
We thank you first for the ills you have brought us i 
For the good we receive we thank him that gave it, 
And you for the confidence only to crave it. 
Next, in course, we complain of the great violation 
Of privilege: (like the rest of our nation) 
But 'tis none of yours of which we have spoken. 
Which never had being until they were broken ; 
But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance or power legislative. 
And first 'tis to speak whatever we please, 
Without fear of a prison or pursuivant's fees. 
Next, that we only may lie by authority; 
But in that also you have got the priority. 
Next, an old custom, our fathers did name it 
Poetical License, and always did claim it, 
By this we have power to change age into youth, 
Turn nonsense to sense, and falsehood to truth : 
In brief, to make good whatsoever is faulty; 
This art some poet or the devil has taught ye ; 
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And this our property you have invaded. 
And a privilege of both Houses have made it 
But that trust above all in poets reposed, 
That kings by them only are made and deposed \ 
This though you cannot do, yet you are willing ; 
But when we undertake deposing or killing, 
They're tyrants and monsters ; and yet then the 
Takes full revenge on the villains that do it. [poet 
And when we resume a sceptre or crown, 
We are modest, and seek not to make it our own. 
But is't not presumption to write verses to you, 
Who make better poems by far pf the two ? 
For all those pretty knacks you compose, 
Alas ! what are they but poems in prose ? 
And between those and ours there's no difference, 
But that yours want the rhyme, the wit, and the 

sense. 
But for lying (the most noble part of a poet) 
You have it abundantly, and yourselves know it ; 
And though you are modest, and deem to abhor it, 
Ij; has done you good service, and thank hell for it. 
Although the old maxim remains still in force, 
That a sanctified cause must have a sanctified 
If poverty be a part of our trade, [course. 

So far the whole kingdom poets you have made ; 
Nay, even so far as undoing will do it, 
You have made King Charles himself a poet : 
But provoke not his Muse, for all the world knows 
Already you have had too much of his prose. 
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A WESTERN WONDER. 

Do you not know, 

Not a fortnight ago, 
How they bragg'd of a Western wonder? 

When a hundred and ten 

Slew five thousand men, 
With the help of lightning and thunder? 

There Hopeton was slain, 

Again and again, 
Or else my. author did lie ; 

With a new thanksgiving 

For the dead who are living, 
To God and his servant Chidleigh. 

But now on which side 

Was this miracle tried ? 
X hope we at last are even ; 

For Sir Ralph and his knaves 

Are risen from their graves 
To cudgel the clowns of Deven. 

And there Stamford came, 

For his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together ; 

But it proved, when they fought, 

But a running gout, 
For his heels were lighter than ever. 

For now he outruns 

His arms and his guns, 
And leaves all his money behind him : 

But they follow after ; 

Unless he takes water, 
At Plymouth again they will find him. 
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What Reading hath cost ? 

And Stamford hath lost, 
Goes deep in the sequestrations; 

These wounds will not heal 

With your new great seal, 
Nor Jepson's declarations. 

Now Peters and Case, 
In your prayer and grace. 

Remember the new thanksgiving ; 
Isaac and his wife, 
•Now dig for your life, 

Or shortly you'll dig for your living. 



A SECOND WESTERN WONDER, 

You heard of that Wonder, 

Of the lightning and thunder, 
Which made the He so much the louder ; 

Now list to another, 

That miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of powder, 

O, what a damp 

It struck through the camp ! 
But as for honest Sir Ralph, 

It blew him to the Vies 

Without beard or eyes, 
But at least three heads and a half. 

When out came the book 

Which the newsmonger took 
From the preaching lady's letter, 

Where, in the first place, 

Stood the conqueror s face, 
Which made it show much the better. 

\ 
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But now, without lying, 

You may paint him flying, 
At Bristol they say you may find him ; 

Great William the Con, 

So fast he did run, 
That he left half his name behind him. 

And now came the post, 

Save all that was lost ; 
But, alas! we are past deceiving 

By a trick eo stale, 

Or else such a tale 
Might amount to a new Thanksgiving. 

This made Mr. Case 

With a pitiful face 
In the pulpit to fall a-weeping ; 

Though his mouth utter'd lies, 

Truth fell from his eyes, 
Which kept the Lord Mayor from sleeping. 

Now shut up shops, 

And spend your last drops 
For the laws, not your cause, you that loathe 'em, 

Lest Essex should start, 

And play the second part 
Of the worshipful Sir John Hotham. 
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TO 

SIR JOHN MENNIS, 

BEING INVITED FROM CALAI8 TO BOLOGNE TO EAT 

A PIG. 

All on a weeping Monday, 
With a fat Bulgarian sloven, 

Little Admiral John 

To Bologne is gone, 
Whom, I think, they call Old Loven. 

Hadst thou not thy fill of carting ', 
Will. Aubrey, Count of Oxon, 

When nose lay in breech, 

And breech made a speech, 
So often cried a pox on ! 

A knight by land and water 
Esteem'd at such a high rate, 

When 'tis told in Kent 

In a cart that he went, 
They'll say now, ' Hang him, pirate.' 

Thou might'st have ta en example 
From what thou read'st in story, 

Being as worthy to sit 

On an ambling tit, 
As thy predecessor Dory. 

But oh ! the roof of linen, 
Intended for a shelter : 

But the rain made an ass 

Of tilt and canvass, 
And the snow, which you know is a melter. , 

1 We three riding in a oart from Dunkirk to Calais, with a 
fat Dutch woman, who broke wind all along. 
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But with thee to inveigle 
That tender stripling Astcot, 

Who was soak'd to the skin 

Through drugged so thin, 
Haying neither coat nor waistcoat. 

He being proudly mounted, 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, 

Defied cart so base, 

For thief without grace, 
That goes to make a wry mouth, 

Nor did he like the omen, 
For fear it might be his doom 

One day for to sing 

With gullet in string, 
A hymn of Robert Wisdom. 

But what was all this business.? 
For sure it was important ; 

For who rides i' th' wet, 

When affairs are not great, 
The neighbours make but a sport on't. 

To a goodly fat sow's baby, 
O John ! thou hadst a malice ; 

The old driver of swine 

That day sure was thine. 
Or thou hadst not quitted Calais, 
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TO 

SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 

UPON HIS TRANSLATION OF PASTOR FIDO. 

Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 

That few but such as cannot write, translate : 

But what in them is want of art or voice. 

In thee is either modesty or choice. 

While this great piece, restored by thee, doth stand 

Free from the blemish of an artless hand ; 

Secure of fame thou justly dost esteem 

Less honour to create than to redeem. 

Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 

Attempt translation ; for transplanted wit 

All the defects of air and soil doth share, 

And colder brains like colder climates are : 

In vain they toil, since nothing can beget 

A vital spirit but a vital heat. 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line : 

Those are the laboured births of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry but pains ; 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue 

To make translations and translators too : 
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They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame, 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame : 
Fording his. current, where thou find'st it low 
Leti'st in thine own, to make it rise and flow ; 
Wisely restoring whatsoever grace 
It lost by change of times, or tongues, or place. 
Nor fetter'd to his numbers and his times, 
Betray'st his music to unhappy rhymes. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted strength 
Stretch'd and dissolved into unsinew'd length ; 
Yet, after -all, (lest we should think it thine) 
Thy spirit to his circle dost confine. 
New names, new dressings, and the modern cast, 
Some scenes, some persons altered, and out-faced 
The world, it were thy work ; for we have known 
Some thank'd and praised for what was less their 

own. 
That master's hand which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face, 
May with a free and bolder stroke express 
A varied posture or a flattering dress : 
He could have made those like who made the rest, 
But that he knew his own design was best. 



- TO 

THE HON. EDWARD HOWARD, 

ON ' THE BRITISH PRINCES.' 

What mighty gale hath raised a flight so strong ? 
So high above all vulgar eyes ? so long ? 
One single rapture scarce itself confines 
Within the limits of four thousand lines : 
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And yet I hope to see this noble heat 
Continue; till it makes this piece complete, 
That to the latter age it may descend, 
And to the end of time its beams extend* 
When poesy joins profit with delight 
Her images should be most exquisite, 
Since man to that perfection cannot rise, 
Of always virtuous, fortunate, and wise : 
Therefore the patterns man should imitate 
Above the life our masters should create. 
Herein if we consult with Greece and Rome, 
Greece (as in war) by Rome was overcome ; 
Though mighty raptures we in Homer find, 
Yet, like himself, his characters were blind : 
Virgil's sublimed eyes not only gazed, 
But his sublimed thoaghts to heaven were raised. 
Who reads the honours which he paid the gods, 
Would think he had beheld their bless'd abodes ; 
And that his hero might accomplish'd be, 
From divine blood he draws his pedigree. 
From that great judge your judgment takes- its law, 
And by the best original does draw 
Bonduca's honour, with those heroes time 
Had in oblivion wrapp'd his saucy crime : 
To them and to your nation you are just, 
In rafsing up their glories from the dust ; 
And to old England you that right have done, 
To show po story nobler thanlier own. 
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NEWS FROM COLCHESTER: 

OR, A PROPER NEW BALLAD OF CERTAIN CARNAL PASSAGES 
BETWIXT A QUAKER AND A COLT, AT HORSLEY, NEAR 
COLCHESTER, IN ESSEX. 

To the tune of ' Tom of Bedlam' 

All in the land of Essex, 
Near Colchester the zealous, 

On the side of a bank 

Was play'd such a prank 
As would make a stone-horse jealous. 

Help, Woodcock, Fox, and Naylor, 
For brother Green s a stallion : 

Now, alas ! what hope 

Of converting the Pope, 
When a Quaker turns Italian ? 

Even to our whole profession 
A scandal 'twill be counted, 

When 'tis talk'd with disdain 

Amongst the profane 
How Brother Green was mounted. 

And in the good time of Christmas, 
Which though our saints have damn'd all, 

Yet when did they hear 

That a damn d Cavalier 
Ever playd such a Christmas gambol ? 
15. * 
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Had thy flesh, O Green ! been pamper'd 
With any cates unhallow'd, 

Hadst thou sweeten'd thy gums 

With pottage of plums, 
Or profane minced-pie had swallow'd ; 

Roll'd up in wanton swine's flesh 
The fiend might have crept into thee ; 
Then fullness of gut 
Might have caused thee to rut, 
And die devil have so rid through thee. 

But, alas ! he had been feasted 
With a spiritual collation, 

By our frugal mayor, 

Who can dine on a prayer, 
And sup on an exhortation. 

Twas mere impulse of spirit, 
Though he used the weapon carnal : 

< Filly-Foal, (quoth he) 

My bride thou shalt be ; 
And how this is lawful learn all : 

* For if no respect of persons 
Be due 'mongst sons of Adam, 

In a large extent 

Thereby may be meant 
That a mare's as good as a madam/ 

Then without more ceremony, 
Not bonnet vail'd, nor kiss'd her, 

But took her by force, 

For better for worse, 
And used her like a sister. 
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Now when in such a saddle 
A saint will needs be riding, 

Though we dare not say 

Tis a falling away, 
May there not be some backsliding ? 

' No, surely, (quoth James Naylor) 
Twas but an insurrection 

Of the carnal part, 

For a Quaker in heart 
Can never lose perfection. 

' For (as our masters 1 teach us) 
The' intent being well directed, 

Though the devil trepan 

The Adamical man, 
The saint stands uninfected.' 

But, alas ! a Pagan jury 
Ne'er judges what's intended; 

Then say what we can, 

Brother Green's outward man 
I fear will be suspended. 

And our adopted sister 
Will find no better quarter ; 

But when him we enroll 

For a saint, Filly-Foal 
Shall pass herself for a martyr. 

Rome, that spiritual Sodom, 
No longer is thy debtor, 

O Colchester ! now 

Who's Sodom but thou, 
Even according to the letter ? 

1 The Jesuits. 
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Morpheus ! the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down. 
And though he fears no prince's frown 
Flies from the circle of a crown : 

Come, I say, thou powerful god, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipped in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his wakeful temples shake, 
Lest he should sleep, and never wake. 

Nature, (alas !) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 
Sleep, that is thy best repast, 
Yet of death it bears a taste, 
And both are the same thing at last. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



PREFACE 



TO 

THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY. 

There are so few translations which deserve 
praise, that 1 scarce ever saw any which deserved 
pardon ; those who travel in that kind being, for 
the most part, so unhappy as to rob others with- 
out enriching themselves, pulling down the fame 
of good authors without raising their own ; neither 
hath any author been more hardly dealt withal 
than this our master ; and the reason is evident, 
for what is most excellent is most inimitable ; and 
if even the worst authors are yet made worse by 
their translators, how impossible is it not to do 
great injury to the best ? And, therefore, I have 
not the vanity to think my copy equal to the 
original, nor (consequently) myself altogether guilt- 
less of what I accuse others ; but if I can do 
Virgil less injury than others have done, it will 
be in some degree to do him right ; and, indeed, 
the hope of doing him more right is the only scope 

P2 
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of this essay, by opening a new way of translating 
this author to those whom youth, leisure, and 
better fortune, make fitter for such undertakings. 
I conceive it is a vulgar error in translating 
poets, to affect being Jidus interpret ; let that care 
be with them who deal in matters of fact, or 
matters of faith; but whosoever aims at it in 
poetry, as he attempts what is not required, so 
he shall never perform what he attempts : for it is 
not his business alone to translate language into 
language, but poesy into poesy ; and poesy is of 
so subtle a spirit, that in the pouring out of one 
language into another, it will all evaporate ; and 
if a new spirit be not added in the transfusion, 
there will remain nothing but a caput mortuum, 
there being certain graces and happinesses pe- 
culiar to every language, which give life and 
energy to the words; and whosoever offers at 
verbal translation shall have the misfortune of 
that young traveller who lost his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other instead of it: 
for the grace of the Latin will be lost by being 
turned into English words, and the grace of the 
English by being turned into the Latin phrase. 
And as speech is the apparel of our thoughts, so 
are there certain garbs and modes of speaking 
which vary with the times ; the fashion of our 
clothes being not more subject to alteration than 
that of our speech: and this I think Tacitus 
meant by that which he calls sermonem temporis 
i&tius auribusaccommodatum; the delight of change 
being as due to the curiosity of the ear as of the 
eye ; and, therefore, if Virgil must needs speak 
English, it were fit he should speak not only as a 
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man of this nation, but as a man of this age ; and 
if this disguise I have put upon him (I wish I 
could give it a better name) sit not naturally and 
easily on so grave a person, yet it may become * 
him better than that fool's coat wherein the French 
and Italians have of late represented him ; at 
least, I hope it will not make him appear de- 
formed, by making any part enormously bigger or 
less than the life ; (I having made it my principal 
care to follow him, as he made .it his to follow 
nature, in all his proportions) neither have I any 
where offered such violence to his sense as to 
make it seem mine and not his. Where my ex- 
pressions are not so full as his, either our language 
or my art was defective ; (but I rather suspect 
myself) : but where mine are fuller than his, they 
are but the impressions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts ; so that if 
they are not his own conceptions, they are at 
least the results of them ; and if (being conscious 
of making him speak worse than he did almost in 
every line) I err in endeavouring sometimes to 
make him speak better, I hope it will be judged 
an error on the right hand, and such an one as 
may deserve pardon, if not imitation. 
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argument. 

The first book speaks of JEneas* voyage by sea, and bow, be- 
ing cast by tempest upon the coast of Carthage, he was re- 
ceived by Queen Dido, who, after the feast, desires him to 
make the relation of the destruction of Troy ; which u the 
Argument of this book. 



While all with silence and attention wait. 
Thus speaks iEneas from the bed of state : 
' Madam, when you command us to review 
Our fate, you make our old wounds bleed anew, 
And all those sorrows to my sense restore 
Whereof none saw so much, none suffered more. 
Not the most cruel of our conquering foes 
So unconcern'dly can relate our woes 
As not to lend a tear ; then how can I 
Repress the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The sad remembrance ? Now the" expiring night 
And the declining stars to rest invite ! 
Yet since 'tis your command, what you so well 
Are pleased to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. 
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By Fate repell'd, and with repulses tired, 
The Greeks, so many lives and years expired, 
A fabric 1*; a moving mountain frame, 
Pretending vows for their return : this Fame 
Divulges : then within the beast's vast womb 
The choice and flower of all their troops entomb. 
In view the isle of Tenedos, once high 
In fame and wealth, while Troy remained, doth lie ; 
(Now but an unsecure and open bay) 
Thither, by stealth, the Greeks their fleet convey. 
We gave them gone, and to Mycenae sail'd, 
And Troy revived, her mourning face unveil'd ; 
All through the' unguarded gates with joy resort 
To see the slighted camp, the vacant port. 
Here lay Ulysses, there Achilles ; here 
The battles join'd ; the Grecian fleet rode there ; 
But the vast pile the' amazed vulgar views, 
Till they their reason in their wonder lose. 
And first Thymoetes moves (urged by the power 
Of fate or fraud) to place it in the tower ; 
But Capys and the graver sort thought fit 
The Greeks' suspected present to commit 
To seas or flames, at least to search and bore 
The sides, and what that space contains to' explore. 
The uncertain multitude, with both engaged, 
Divided stands, till from the tower, enraged 
Laocoon ran, whom all the crowd attends, 
Crying," What desperate frenzy's this, (oh, friends !) 
To think them gone 1 Judge rather their retreat 
But a design ; their gift's but a deceit : 
For our destruction 'twas contrived no doubt, 
Or from within by fraud, or from without 
By force. Yet know ye not Ulysses' shifts ? 
Their swords less danger carry than their gifts." 
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(This said) against the horse's side his spear 
He throws, which trembles with inclosed fear. 
Whilst from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans not his own ; and had not Fate decreed 
Our ruin, we had fill'd with Grecian blood 
The place ; then Troy and Priam's throne had stood 
Meanwhile a fetter'd prisoner to the king, 
With joyful shouts, the Dardan shepherds bring 
Who to betray us did himself betray, 
At once the taker, and at once the prey ; . 
Firmly prepared, of one event secured, 
Or of his death or his design assured ; 
The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 
To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 
Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 
Conjecture all the rest ; — 
Disarm'd, disorder'd, casting round his eyes, 
On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 
" What land, what sea, for me what fate attends 1 
Caught by my foes, condemned by my friends, 
Incensed Troy a wretched captive seeks 
To sacrifice ; a fugitive, the Greeks." 
To pity this complaint our former rage 
Converts ; we now inquire his parentage ; 
What of 'their counsels or affairs he knew? 
Then fearless he replies, " Great King ! to you 
All truth 1 shall relate ; nor first can I 
Myself to be of Grecian birth deny ; 
And though my outward state misfortune hath 
Depress'd thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
You may by chance have heard the famous name 
Of Palamede, who from old Belus came, 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks pursue, 
Accused unjustly, then unjustly slew, 
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Yet moura'd his death. My father was his friend, 
And me to his commands did recommend, 
While laws and councils did his throne support ; 
I but a youth, yet some esteem and port 
We then did bear, till by Ulysses' craft 
(Things known I speak) he was of life bereft : 
Since in dark sorrow I my days did spend, 
Till now, disdaining 'his unworthy end 
I could not silence my complaints, but vow'd 
Revenge, if ever fate or chance allow'd 
My wish'd return to Greece ; from hence his hate, 
From thence my crimes, and all my ills, bear date : 
Old guilt fresh malice gives ; the people's ears 
He fills with rumours, and their hearts with fears, 
And then the prophet to his party drew. 
But why do I these thankless truths pursue, 
Or why defer your rage ? on me for all . 
The Greeks let your revenging fury fall. 
Ulysses this, the* Atridae this desire 
At any rate." We straight are set on fire 
(Unpractised in such mysteries) to inquire 
The manner and the cause ? which thus he told, 
With gestures humble, as his tale was bold : 
" Qft have the Greeks (the siege detesting), tired 
With tedious war, a stolen retreat desired, 
And would to Heaven they'd gone, but still dis- 

' may'd 
By seas or skies, unwillingly they stay'd. 
Chiefly when this stupendous pile was raised 
Strange noises fill'd the air ; we, all amazed, 
Dispatch Eurypylus to* inquire our fates, 
Who thus the sentence of the (rods relates : 
•Avirgin'sslaughterdidthesto^appease, [seas: 
When first towards Troy the Grecians took the 
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Their safe retreat another Grecian's blood 
Must purchase,' All at this confounded stood ; 
Each thinks himself the man, the fear on all 
Of what the mischief but on one can fall : 
Then Calchas (by Ulysses first inspired) 
Was urged to name whom the' angry gods required ; 
Yet was I warn'd, (for many were as well 
Inspired as he) and did my fate foretell. 
Ten days the prophet in suspense remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce ; at last constraint 
By Ithacus, he solemnly design d 
Me for the sacrifice : the people join'd 
In glad consent, and all their common fear 
Determine in my fate. The day drew near ; 
The sacred rites prepared, my temples crown'd 
With holy wreaths ; then I confess I found 
The means to my escape : my bonds 1 brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake 
Amongst the sedges all the night lay hid, 
Till they their sails had hoist, (if so they did) 
And now, alas ! no hope remains for me, 
My home, my father, and my sons, to see, 
Whom they, enraged, will kill for my offence, 
And punish, for my guilt, their innocence. 
Those gods who know the truths I now relate, 
That faith which yet remains inviolate 
By mortal men, by these I beg ; redress 
My causeless wrongs, and pity such distress." 
And now true pity in exchange he finds 
For his false tears, his tongue his hands unbinds, 
Then spake the king: "Be ours; whoe'er thou art, 
Forget the Greeks. But first the truth impart, 
Why did they raise, or to what use intend, 
This pile ? to' a warlike or religious end ?" 
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Skilful in fraud (his native art) his hands [bands ; 
Toward heaven he raised, delivered now from 
" Ye pure ethereal flames ! ye powers adored 
By mortal men ! ye altars, and the sword 
I 'scaped ! ye sacred fillets that involved 
My destined head ! grant I may stand absolved 
From all their laws and rites, renounce all name 
Of faith or love, their secret thoughts proclaim; 
Only, O Troy ! preserve thy faith to me, 
If what I shall relate preserveth thee. 
From Pallas' favour all our hopes, and all 
Counsels and actions took original, 
Till Diomed (for such attempts made fit 
By dire conjunction with Ulysses' wit) 
Assails the sacred tower ; the guards they slay, 
Defile with bloody hands, and thence convey 
The fatal image : straight with our success 
Our hopes fell back, while prodigies express 
Her just disdain ; her flaming eyes did throw 
Flashes of lightning; from each part did flow 
A briny sweat ; thrice brandishing her spear, 
Her statue from the ground itself did rear; 
Then that we should our sacrilege restore, 
And reconvey their gods from Argos' shore, 
Calchas persuades till then we urge in vain 
The fate of Troy. To measure back the main 
They all consent, but to return again 
When reinforced with aids of gods and men. 
Thus Calchas : then, instead of that, this pile 
To Pallas was design'd, to reconcile 
The' offended power, and expiate our guilt ; 
To this vast height and monstrous stature built, 
Lest, through your gates received, it might renew 
Your vows to her, and her defence to you. 
15. Q 
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But if this sacred gift you disesteem, 
Then cruel plagues (which Heaven divert on them I) 
Shall fall on Priam's state : but if the horse 
Your walls ascend, assisted by your force, 
A league 'gainst Greece all Asia shall contract, 
Our sons then suffering what their sires would act." 
' Thus by his fraud and our own faith overcome, 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years' conflict, nor a thousand sail. 
This, seconded by a most sad portent, 
Which credit to the first imposture lent, 
Laocoon, Neptune's priest, upon the day 
Devoted to that god a bull did slay ; 
When two prodigious serpents were descried, 
Whose circling strokes the sea's smooth face divide: 
Above the deep they raise their scaly crests, 
And stem the flood with their erected breasts ; 
Their winding tails advance and steer their course, 
And 'gainst the shore the breaking billows force. 
Now landing, from their brandish'd tongues there 
A direful hiss, and from their eyes a flame, [came 
Amazed we fly ; directly in a line 
Laocoon they pursue, and first entwine 
(Each preying upon one) his tender sons ; 
Then him, who armed to their rescue runs, 
They seized, and with entangling folds embraced, 
His neck twice compassing and twice his waist : 
Their poisonous knots he strives to break and tear, 
While slime and blood his sacred wreaths besmear, 
Then loudly roars, as when the' enraged bull ' 
From the' altar flies, and from his wounded skull 
Shakes the huge axe. The conquering serpents fly 
To cruel Pallas' altar, and there lie 
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Under her feet, within her shield's extent. 
We, in our fears, conclude this fate was sent 
Justly on him who struck the sacred oak 
With his accursed lance. Then to invoke 
The goddess, and let in the fatal horse, 
We all consent. - [wall, 

' A spacious breach we make, and Troy's proud 
Built by the gods, by our own hands doth fall. 
Thus all their help to their own ruin give, 
Some draw with cords, and some the monster drive 
With rolls and levers : thus our work it climbs, 
Big with our fate ; the youth with songs and rhymes, 
Some dance, some haul the rope ; at last let down, 
It enters with a thundering noise the town. 
Oh, Troy ! the seat of gods, in war renown'd ! 
Three times it stuck, as oft the clashing sound 
Of arms was heard ; yet, blinded by the power 
Of fate, we place it in the sacred tower. 
Cassandra then foretells the' event, but she 
Finds no belief (such was the gods' decree.) 
The altars with fresh flowers we crown, and waste 
In feasts that day, which was (alas !) our last. 
Now, by the revolution of the skies, 
Night's sable shadows from the ocean rise, 
Which heaven and earth, and the Greek frauds in- 
The city in secure repose dissolved, [volved, 

When from the admiral's high poop appears 
A light, by which the Argive squadron steers 
Their silent course to Ilium's well-known shore, 
When Sinon (saved by the gods' partial power) 
Opens the horse, and through the unlocked doors 
To the free air the armed freight restores, 
Ulysses, Stheneleus, Tisander, slide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide ; 
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Atrides, Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas, 
And Epeus, who the fraud* s contriver was : [wine 
The gates they seize ; the guards, with sleep and 
Oppress'd, surprise ; and then their forces join. 
Twas then, when the first sweets of sleep repair 
Our bodies spent with toil, our minds with care, 
(The gods' best gift) when, bath'd in tears and 

blood, 
Before my face lamenting Hector stood ; 
His aspect such when, soil'd with bloody dust, 
Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet were 

thrust 
By his insulting foe : O how transformed ! 
How much unlike that Hector who retura'd 
Clad in Achilles* spoils ! when he among 
A thousand ships (like Joye) his lightning flung ! 
His horrid beard and knotted tresses stood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Entranced I lay, then (weeping) said, " The joy, 
The hope and stay of thy declining Troy ! 
What region held thee? whence, so much desired, 
Art thou restored to us, consumed and tired 
With toils and deaths? But what sad cause con- 
founds 
Thy once fair looks, or why appear those wounds?' 
Regardless of my words, he no reply 
Returns, but with a dreadful groan doth cry, 
" Fly from the flame, O goddess-born ! our walls 
The Greeks possess, and Troy confounded falls 
From all her glories : if it might have stood 
By any power, by this right hand it should. 
What man could do, by me for Troy was done. 
Take here her relics and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate ; with them new walls expect, 
Which, toss'd on seas, thou shalt at last erect :" 
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Then brings old Vesta from her sacred quire 
Her holy wreaths, and her eternal fire ; 
Meanwhile, the waljs with doubtful cries resound 
From far ; (for shady coverts did surround 
My father's house) approaching still more near, 
The clash of arms and voice of men we hear. 
Roused from my bed, I speedily ascend 
The houses' tops, and listening there attend. 
As flame roll'd by the winds' conspiring force 
O'er fuil-ear'd corn, or torrents' raging course 
Bears down the' opposing oaks, the fields destroys, 
And mocks the ploughman's toil, the' unlook'd-for 

noise [hears; 

From neighbouring hills the' amazed shepherd 
Such my surprise, and such their rage appears. 
First fell thy house, Ucalegon ! then thine 
Deiphobus ! Sigaean seas did shine [sound 

Bright with Troy's flames ; the trumpets'' dreadful 
The louder groans of dying men confound. 
" Give me my arms," I cried ; resolved to throw 
Myself 'mong any that opposed the foe : 
Rage, anger, and despair, at once suggest, 
That of all deaths to die in arms was best. 
The first I met was Pantheus, Phoebus' priest, 
Who, 'scaping with his gods and relics, fled, 
And towards the shore his little grandchild led : 
" Pantheus, what hope remains? what force, what 

place 
Made good V but, sighing, he replies, " Alas ! 
Trojans we were, and mighty Ilium was ; 
But the last period, and the fatal hour 
Of Troy is come : our glory and our power 
Incensed Jove transfers to Grecian hands : 
The foe within the burning town commands, 
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And {like a smother'd fire) an unseen force 
Breaks from the bowels of the fatal horse : 
Insulting Sinon flings about the flame, 
And thousands, more than e'er from Argos came. 
Possess the gates, the passes, and the streets, 
And these the sword o'ertakes, and those it meets. 
The guard nor fights nor flies ; their fate so near, 
At once suspends their courage and their fear." 
Thus by the gods, and by Atrides' words 
Inspired, I make my way through fire, through 

swords, 
Where noises, tumults, outcries, and alarms, 
I heard. First Iphitus, renown'd for arms, 
We meet, who knew us; (for the moon did shine) 
Then Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dyxnas join 
Their force, and young Chovoebus, Mygdon's son. 
Who by the love of fair Cassandra won, 
Arrived but lately in her father's aid ; 
Unhappy, whom the threats could not dissuade 
Of his prophetic spouse ; 
Whom when I saw, yet daring to maintain 
The fight, I said, " Brave spirits ! (but in vain) 
Are you resolved to. follow one who dares 
Tempt all extremes ? The state of our affairs 
You see : the gods have left us, by whose aid > 
Our empire stood ; nor can the flame be stay'd : 
Then let us fall amidst our foes. This one 
Belief the vanquished have, to hope for none." 
Then reinforced, as in a stormy night 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage for prey, which their neglected young 
With greedy jaws expect, even so among 
Foes, fire, and swords, to' assured death we pass; 
Parkness our guide, Despair our leader was. 
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Who can relate that evening's woes and spoils, 

Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? . 

The city, which so long had flourished, falls ; 

Death triumphs o'er the houses, temples, walls: 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom ; 

Their hearts at last the vanquished reassume, 

And now the victors fell : on all sides fears, 

Groans, and pale Death, in all her shapes, appears. 

Androgeus first with his whole troop was cast 

Upon us, with civility misplaced, 

Thus greeting us; Sf You lose, by your delay, 

Your share both, of the honour and the prey : 

Others the spoils of burning Troy convey 

Back to those ships which you but now forsake." 

We making no return, his sad mistake 

Too late he finds : as when an unseen snake 

A traveller's unwary foot hath press'4* 

Who trembling starts, when the tsnake's azure crest, 

Swoln with his rising anger, he espies, 

So from our view surprised Androgeus flies : 

But here an easy victory we meet ; 

Fear binds their hands, and ignorance their feet. 

Whilst fortune our first enterprise did aid, 

Encouraged with success, Choroebus said, 

" O friends ! we now by better Fates are ted, 

And the fair path they lead us let us tre.ad, 

First change your arms, and their distinctions bear ; 

The same in foes deceit and virtue are." 

Then of his arms Androgeus he divests, 

His sword, his shield, he takes, and plumed crests; 

Then Ripheus, Dymas, and the rest : all glad 

Of the occasion, in fresh spoils are clad. 

Thus mix'd with Greeks, as if their fortune still 

Follpwd their swords, we fight, pursue, and kill, 
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Some reascetid the horse, and he whose sides 
Let forth the valiant, now the coward hides. 
Some to their safer guard, their ships, retire ; 
But vain's thathope 'gainst which the gods conspire. 
Behold the royal virgin, the divine 
Cassandra, from Minerva's fatal shrine 
Dragg'd by the hair, casting towards heaven, in 

vain, - 
Her eyes ; for cords her tender hands did stain : 
Choroebus, at the spectacle enraged, 
Flies in amidst the foes : we thus engaged 
To second him, among the thickest ran : 
Here first our ruin from our friends began, 
Who from the temple's battlements a shower 
Of darts and arrows on our heads did pour : 
They us for Greeks, and now the Greeks (who knew 
Cassandra's rescue) as for Trojans slew. 
Then from all parts Ulysses, Ajax then, 
And then the' Atridae, rally all their men ; 
As winds that meet from several coasts contest, 
Their prisons being broke, the south and west, 
And Eurus on his winged coursers borne, 
Triumphing in their speed, the woods are torn, 
And chasing Nereus with his trident throws 
The billows from their bottom : then all those 
Who in the dark our fury did escape 
Returning, know our borrow'd arms and shape, 
And differing dialect ; then their numbers swell 
And grow upon us. First Choroebus fell 
Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Pymas, wounded by 
Their friends : nor thee, Pantheus ! thy piety 
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Nor consecrated mitre from the same 
111 fate could save. My country's funeral flame, 
And Troy's cold ashes, I attest and call 
To witness for myself, that in their fall 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declined, 
Did and deserved no less my fate to find. 
Now Iphitus with me, and Pelias, 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 
To court the cry directs us, where we found 
The' assault so hot, as if 'twere only there, 
And all the rest secure from foes or fear : 
The Greeks the gates approached, their targets cast 
Over their heads ; some scaling ladders placed 
Against the walls, the rest the steps ascend, 
And with their shields on their left arms defend 
Arrows and darts, and with their right hold fast 
The battlement •: on them the Trojans cast 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams; such arms as these, 
Now hopeless, for their last defence they seize. 
The gilded roofs, the marks of ancient state, 
They tumble down : and now against the gate 
Of the' inner court their growing force they bring : 
Now was our last effort to save the king, 
Relieve the fainting, and succeed the dead. 
A private gallery 'twixt the' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known, or not observed : 
(The way for Hector's hapless wife reserved, 
When to the aged king her little son 
She would present) through this we pass, and run 
Up to the highest battlement from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts without offence, 
A tower so high, it seem'd to reach the sky, 
$tood on the roof from whence he could descry 
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All Ilium — both the camps, die Grecian fleet ; 
This, where the beams upon the columns meet, 
We loosen ; which like thunder from the cloud 
Breaks on their heads, as sudden and as loud : 
But others still succeed. Meantime nor stones 

Nor any kind of weapons cease - 

Before the gate in gilded armour shone 
Young Pyrrhus, like a snake, his skin new grown, 
Who, fed on poisonous herbs, all winter lay 
Under the ground, and now reviews the day 
fresh, in his new apparel, proud and young, 
Rolls up his back, and brandishes his tongue, 
And lifts his scaly breast against the sun : 
With him his father's 'squire, Automedon, 
And Peripas, who drove his winged steeds, 
Enter the court ; whom all the youth succeeds 
Of Scyros' isle, who flaming firebrands flung 
Up to the roof ; Pyrrhus himself among 
The foremost with an axe an entrance hews 
Through beams of solid oak, then freely views 
The chambers, galleries, and rooms of state, 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs sate. 
At the first gate an armed guard appears, 
But the* inner court with horror, noise, and tears, 
Confusedly fill'd, the women's shrieks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo to the skies ; [rooms, 
Sad matrons wandering through the spacious 
Embrace and kiss the posts : then Pyrrhus comes; 
Pull of his father, neither men nor walls 
His force sustain ; the torn portcullis falls ; 
Then from the hinge their strokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find they force. 
Not with such rage a swelling torrent flows 
Above his banks, the' opposing dams o'erthrowa, 
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Depopulates the fields, the cattle, sheep. 
Shepherds, and folds, the foaming surges sweep. 
And now between two sad extremes I stood, 
Here Pyrrhus and the' Atridre drunk with blood, 
There the' hapless queen amongst an hundred 

dames, 
And Priam quenching from his wounds those flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid : 
Then they the secret cabinets invade, 
Where stood the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 
Of that great race : the golden posts, whose tops 
Old hostile spoils adorn'd, demolish' d lay, 
Or to the foe or to the fire a prey. 
Now Priam's fate perhaps you may inquire ? 
Seeing his empire lost, his Troy on fire, 
And his own palace by the Greeks possess'd, 
Arms long disused his trembling limbs invest : 
Thus on his foes he throws himself alone, 
Not for their fate but to provoke his own. 
There stood an altar open to the view 
Of heaven, near which an aged laurel grew, 
Whose shady arms the household gods embraced, 
Before whose feet the queen herself had cast 
With all her daughters, and the Trojan wives, 
As doves whom an approaching tempest drives, 
And frights into one flock ; but having spied 
Old Priam clad in youthful arms, she cried, 
" Alas ! my wretched husband ! what pretence 
To bear those arms ! and in them what defence ? 
Such aid such times require not, when again 
If Hector were alive he lived in vain : 
Or here we shall a sanctuary find, 
Or as in life we shall in death be join'd." 
Then, weeping, with kind force held and embraced, 
And on the secret seat the king she placed. 
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Meanwhile Polkes, one of Priam's sons, 
Flying the rage of bloody Pyrrhus, runs 
Through foes and swords, and ranges all the court 
And empty galleries, amazed and hurt ; 
Pyrrhus pursues him, now overtakes, now kills, 
And his last blood in Priam's presence spills. 
The king (though him so many deaths inclose) 
Nor fear, nor grief, but indignation shows : 
" The gods requite thee : (if within the care 
Of those aboye the' affairs of mortals are) 
Whose fury on the son but lost had been, 
Had not his parents' eyes his murder seen. 
Not that Achilles (whom thou feign'st to be 
Thy father) so inhuman was to me ; 
He blush'd, when I the rights of arms implored, 
To me my Hector, me to Troy, restored." 
This said, his feeble arm a javelin flung, 
"W hich on the sounding shield,scarce entering, rung. 
Then Pyrrhus ; "Goa messenger to hell 
Of my black deeds, and to my father tell 
The acts of his degenerate race." So through 
His son's warm blood the trembling king he drew 
To the' altar : in his hair one hand he wreaths, 
His sword the other in his bosom sheaths. 
Thus fell the king, who yet survived the state, 
With such a signal and peculiar fate, 
Under so vast a ruin, not a grave, 
Nor in such flames a funeral fire to have. 
He whom such titles swell'd, such power made 

proud, 
To whom the sceptres of all Asia bow'd ; 
On the cold earth lies the' unregarded king, 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing !' 
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THE 

PASSION OE DIDO FOR IENEAS. 

Having at large declared Jove's embassy, 
Cyllenius from JEneas straight doth fly ; 
He, loth to disobey the god's command, 
Nor willing to forsake this pleasant land, 
Ashamed the kind Eliza to deceive, 
But more afraid to take a solemn leave, 
He many ways his labouring thoughts revolvesy 
But fear overcoming shame, at last resolves, 
(Instructed by the god of Thieves 1 ) to steal 
Himself away, and his escape conceal,. 
He calls his captains, bids them rig the fleet, 
That at the port they privately should meet, 
And some dissembled colour to project, 
That Dido should not their design suspect: 
But all in vain he did his plot disguise 
No art a watchful lover can surprise. 
She the first motion finds : love, though most sure, 
Yet always to itself seems unsecure. 
That wicked fame which their first love proclaim'd 
Foretels the endt the queen, with rage inflamed, * 
Thus greets him ; ' Thou dissembler, wouldst thou 
Out of my arms by stealth perfidiously? [fly 

Could not the hand I plighted, nor the love, 
Nor thee the fate of dying Dido, move ? . 
And in the depth of winter, in the night, 
Dark as thy black designs* to take thy flight ! 
To plough the raging seas to coasts unknown, 
The kingdom thou pretend'st to not thine own ! 

1 Mercury. 
15. K 
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Were Troy restored, thou shouldst mistrust a wind 
False as thy tows, and as thy heart unkind. 
Fly'st thou from me? By these dear drops of brine 
I thee adjure, by that right hand of thine, 
By our espousals, by our marriage-bed, 
If all my kindness aught have merited ; 
If ever I stood fair in thy esteem, 
From ruin me and my lost house redeem. 
Cannot my prayers a free acceptance find ? 
Nor my tears soften an obdurate mind? 
My fame of chastity, by which the skies 
I reach'd before, by thee extinguish^ dies. 
Into my borders now Iarbas falls, 
And my revengeful brother scales my walls ; 
The wild Numidians will advantage take ; 
For thee both Tyre and Carthage me forsake. 
Hadst thou before thy flight but left with me 
A young iEneas, who, resembling thee, 
Might in my sight have sported, I had then 
Not wholly lost, nor quite deserted been ; 
By thee, no more my husband, but my guest, 
Betray'd to mischiefs, of which death's the least.' 

With fixed looks he stands, and in his breast, 
By Jove's command , his struggling care suppressed : 
' Great queen ! your favours and deserts so great, 
Though numberless, I never shall forget ; 
No time, until myself I have forgot. 
Out of my heart Eliza s name shall blot : 
But my unwilling flight the gods enforce, 
And that must justify our sad divorce. 
Since I must you forsake, would fate permit 
To my desires I might my fortune fit, 
Troy to her ancient splendour I would raise, 
And where I first began would end my days. 
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But since the Lycian lots and Delphic god 
Have destined Italy for our abode ; 
Since you proud Carthage (fled from Tyre) enjoy, 
Why should not Latium us receive from Troy ? 
As for my son, my father's angry ghost 
Tells me his hopes by my delays are cross'd. 
And mighty Jove's ambassador appear'd 
With the same message, whom I saw and heard; 
We both are grieved when you or I complain, 
But much the more when all. complaints are vain: 
I call to witness all the gods, and thy 
Beloved head, the coast of Italy 
Against my will I seek.' 

Whilst thus he speaks, she rolls her sparkling 
eyes, 
Surveys him round, and thus incensed replies : 
' Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stock 
From Dardanus, but in some horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch ! rough Caucasus thee bred. 
And with their milk Hyrcanian tigers fed. 
Dissimulation I shall now forget, 
And my reserves of rage in order set, 
Could all my prayers and soft entreaties force 
Sighs from his breast, or from his look remorse. 
Where shall I first complain ? can mighty Jove 
Or Juno such impieties approve ? 
The just Astrea sure is fled to hell, 
Nor more in earth nor heaven itself will dwell* 
Oh, faith ! him on my coasts by tempest cast, 
Receiving madly, on my throne I placed : 
His men from famine and his fleet from fire 
I rescued : now the Lycian lots conspire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings dismal tidings, as if such low care 
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Could reach their thoughts, or their reposedisturb! 
Thou art a false impostor and' a fourbe. 
Go, go, pursue thy kingdom through the main, 
I hope, if heaven her justice still retain, 
Thou shalt be wreck'd, or cast upon some rock, 
Where thou the name of Dido shalt invoke : 
I'll follow thee in funeral flames ; when dead, 
My ghost shall thee attend at board and bed: 
And when the gods on thee their vengeance show, 
That welcome news shall comfort me below/ 
This saying, from his hated sight she fled, 
Conducted by her damsels to her bed : 
Yet restless she arose, and looking out, 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the seamen shout, 
When great iEneas pass'd before the guard, 
To make a view how all things were prepared. i 
Ah, cruel Love ! to what dost thou enforce 
Poor mortal breasts ! Again she hath recourse 
To tears and prayers, again she feels the smart 
Of a fresh wound fromhis tyrannic dart ; 
That she no ways nor means may leave untried, 
Thus to her sister she herself applied : 
' Dear sister ! my resentment had not been 
So moving, if this fate I had foreseen ; 
Therefore to me this last kind office do ; 
Thou hast some interest in our scornful foe ; 
He trusts to thee the counsels of his mind, 
Thou his soft hours and free access canst find: 
Tell him I sent not to the Ilian coast 
My fleet to aid the Greeks ; his father's ghost 
I never did disturb : ask him to lend 
To this the last request that I shall send, 
A gentle ear ; I wish that he may find 
A happy passage and a prosperous wind : 
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That contract I not plead which he betray'd, 
Nor that his promised conquest be delay 'd; 
All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve : . 
Some pause and respite only I require, 
Till with my tears I shall have quench'd my fire. 
If thy address can but obtain one day 
Or two, my death that service shall repay.' 
Thus she entreats ; such messages with tears 
Condoling Anne to him, and from him, bears: 
But him no prayers, no arguments, can move; 
The Fates resist ; his ears are stopp'd by Jove. 
As when fierce northern blasts from the' Alps 

descend, 
From his firm roots with struggling gusts to rend 
An aged sturdy oak, the rattling sound x [ground 
Grows loud, with leaves and scatter d arms the 
Is overlaid, yet he stands fix'd ; as high 
As his proud head is raised. towards the sky, 
So low towards hell his roots descend . With prayers 
And tears the hero thus assail'd, great cares 
He smothers in his breast, yet keeps his post, . 
All their addresses and their labour lost. 
Then she deceives her sister with a smile : 
' Anne, in the inner court erect a pile ; 
Thereon his arms and once-loved portrait lay : 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey ; 
All cursed monuments of him with fire 
We must abolish, (so the gods require).' 
She gives her credit for no worse effect 
Than from Sichsus' death she did suspect, 
And her commands obeys. 
Aurora now had left Tithonus' bed, 
And o'er the world her blushing rays did spread. 
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The queen beheld, as soon as day appearM, 
The navy under sail, the haven clear'd: 
Thrice with her hand her naked breast she knocks, 
And from her forehead tears her golden locks ; 
' O Jove ! (she cried) and shall he thus delude 
Me and my realm ? why is he not pursued ? 
Arm, arm, (she cried) and let our Tynans board 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and sword; 
Leave nothing unattempted to destroy 
That perjured race, then let us die with joy* 
What if the' event of war uncertain were ? 
Nor death nor danger can the desperate fear. 
But, oh, too late ! this thing I should have done 
When first I placed the traitor on my throne. 
Behold the faith of him who saved from fire 
His honoured household gods ! his aged sire 
His pious shoulders from Troy's flames did bear, 
Why did I not his carcass piecemeal tear, 
And cast it in the sea ? why not destroy 
All his companions, and beloved boy 
Ascanius ? and his tender limbs have dress'd 
And made the father on the son to feast ? 
Thou Sun ! whose lustre all things here below 
Surveys, and Juno ! conscious of my wx>e, 
Revengeful Furies ! and Queen Hecate ! 
Receive and grant my prayer ! If he the sea 
Must needs escape, and reach the' Ausonian land, 
If Jove decree it, Jove's decree must stand. 
When landed may he be with arms oppress'd 
By his rebelling people, be distressed 
By exile from his country, be divorced 
From young Ascanius' sight, and be enforced 
To implore foreign aids, and lose his friends 
JBy violent and undeserved ends ! 
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When to conditions of unequal peace 

He shall submit, then may he not possess 

Kingdom nor life, and find his funeral 

I' the' sands when he before his day shall fall ! 

And ye, oh Tyrians ! with immortal hate 

Pursue this race ; this sendee dedicate 

To my deplored ashes : let there be 

Twixt us and them no league nor amity. 

May from my bones a new Achilles rise, 

That shall infest the Trojan colonies 

With fire, and sword, and famine ; when at length 

Time to our great attempts contributes strength ! 

Our seas, our shores, our armies, theirs oppose, 

And may our children be for ever foes !' 

A ghastly paleness death's approach portends, 

Then, trembling, she the fatal pile ascends ; 

Viewing the Trojan relics, she unsheath'd 

./Eneas' sword, not for that use bequeathe ; 

Then on the guilty bed she gently lays 

Herself, and softly thus lamenting prays : 

' Dear relics ! whilst that gods and fates give leave, 

Free me from care, and my glad soul receive. 

That date which Fortune gave, I now must end, 

And to the shades a noble ghost descend. 

Sichaeus' blood, by his false brother spilt, 

I have revenged, and a proud city built. 

Happy, alas ! too happy, I had lived, 

Had not the Trojan on my coast arrived. 

But shall I die without revenge ? yet die 

Thus, thus with joy to thy Sichaeus fly. 

My conscious foe my funeral fire shall view 

From sea, and may that omen him pursue ! ' 

Her fainting hand let fall the sword besmeared 

With blood, and then the mortal wound appeared. 
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Through all the court the fright and clamours rise, 
Which the whole city filb with fears and cries, 
As loud as if her Carthage or old Tyre 
The foe had enter'd, and had set on fire. 
Amazed Anne with speed ascends the stairs, 
And in her arms her dying sister rears ; 
* Did you for this yourself and me beguile ? 
For such an end did I erect this pile ? 
Did you so much despise me, in this fate 
Myself with you not to associate ? 
Yourself and me, alas ! this fatal wound 
The senate and the people doth confound. 
Ill wash her wound with tears, and at her death 
My lips from her s shall draw her parting breath.* 
Then with her vest the wound she wipes and dries; 
Thrice with her arm the Queen attempts to rise, 
But her strength failing, falls into a swoon, 
Life's last efforts yet striving with her wound: 
Thrice on her bed she turns, with wander i ng sight 
Seeking she groans when she beholds the light. 
Then Juno, pitying her disastrous rate, 
Sends Iris down her pangs to mitigate. 
(Since if we fall before the' appointed day 
Nature and Death continue long their fray.) 
Iris descends ; * This fatal lock (says she) 
To Pluto I bequeath, and set thee free ; 
Then clips her hair : cold numbness straight bereaves 
Her corpse of sense, and the' air her soul receives. 
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SARPEDONS SPEECH TO GLAUCUS, 

IN THE TWELFTH BOOK OF HOMER. 

« 

Thus to Glaucus spake 

Divine Sarpedon, since he did not find 

Others as great in place as great in mind. 

' Above the rest why is our pomp, our power, 

Our flocks, our herds, and our possessions more ? 

Why all the tributes land and sea affords, 

•Heap'd in great chargers, load our sumptuous 

boards ? 
Our cheerful guests carouse the sparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilst music charms their ears. 
Why as we pass do those on Xanthus' shore 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 
But that, as well in danger as degree, 
We (Stand the first ; that when our Licians see 
Our brave examples, they admiring say, 
Behold our gallant leaders ! these are they 
Deserve the greatness, and unenvied stand, 
Since what tbey act transcends what they command. 
Could the declining of this fate (oh, friend !) 
Our date to immortality extend ? 
Or if death sought not diem who seek not death, 
Would I advance? or should my vainer breath 
With such a glorious folly thee inspire ? 
But since with Fortune Nature doth conspire, 
Since age, disease, or some less noble end, 
Though not less certain, doth our days attend ; 
Since 'tis decreed, and to this period. lead 
A thousand ways, the noblest path well tread, 
And bravely on till they, or we, or all, 
A common sacrifice to honour fall/ 
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TO THE READER. 

I can neither call this piece Tully's nor my own, 
being much altered from the original, not only by 
the change of the style, but by addition and sub- 
traction. I believe you will be better pleased to 
receive it, as I did, at the first sight ;'for to me 
Cicero did not so much appear to write, as Cato 
to speak : and, to do right to my author, I believe 
no character of any person was ever better drawn 
to the life than this. Therefore, neither consider 
Cicero nor me, but Cato himself, who being then 
raised from the dead to speak the language of 
that age and place, neither the distance of place 
or time makes it less possible to raise him now to 
speak ours. 

Though I dare not compare my copy with the 
original, yet you will find it mentioned here how 
much fruits are improved by graffing ; and here, 
by grading verse upon prose, some of these se- 
verer arguments may receive a more mild and 
pleasant taste. 

Cato says (in another place) of himself, that he 
learned to speak Greek between the seventieth 
aud eightieth year of his age : beginning that so 
late, he may not yet be too old to learn English, 
being now but between his seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth hundred year. For these reasons I shall 
leave to this piece no other name than what the 
author gave it, of Cato Major. 
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PREFACE. 



That learned critic, the younger Scaliger, com- 
paring the two great orators, says, that nothing 
can be taken from Demosthenes, nor added to 
Tully ; and if there be any fault in the last, it is 
the resumption or dwelling too long upon his ar- 
guments: for which reason, having intended to 
translate this piece into prose, (where translation 
ought to be strict) finding the matter very proper 
for verse, I took the liberty to leave out what was 
only necessary to that age and place, and to take 
or add what was proper to this present age and 
occasion, by laying his sense closer, and in fewer 
words, according to the style and ear of these 
times. The three first parts I dedicate to my old 
friends, to take off those melancholy reflections 
which the sense of age, infirmity, and death, may 
give them. The last part I think necessary for 
the conviction of those many who believe not, or 
at least mind not, the immortality of the soul, of 
which the Scripture speaks only positively as a 
lawgiver, with an ipse dixit; but it may be, they 
neither believe that, (from which they either make 
doubts or sport) nor those whose business it is to 
interpret it, supposing they do it only for their 
own ends: but if a heathen philosopher bring 
such arguments from reason, nature, and second 
causes, which none of our atheistical sophisters 
can confute, if they may stand convinced that 
there is an immortality of the soul, I hope they 
wil) so weigh the consequences as neither to talk 
nor live as if there was no such thing. 
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CATO, SCIPIO, LiELIUS. 
SCIPIO. 

Though all the actions of your life are crown'cl 
With wisdom, nothing makes them more renown'd 
Than that those years, which others think extreme, 
Not to yourself nor us uneasy seem. 
Under which weight most like the* old giants groan, 
When JEtna on their backs by Jove was thrown. 
Cat. What you urge, Scipio, from right reason 
flows; 
All parts of Age seem burdensome to those 
Who virtue's and true wisdom's happiness 
Cannot discern ; but they who those possess, 
In what's imposed by Nature find no grief, 
Of which our Age is (next our death) the chief, 
Which though all equally desire to' obtain, 
Yet, when they have obtain'd it, they complain : 
Such our inconstancies and follies are, 
We say it steals upon us unaware. 
Our want of reasoning these false measures makes ; 
Youth runs to Age, as childhood youth overtakes. 
How much more grievous would our lives appear 
To reach the' eighth hundred than the eightieth year? 
Of what in that long space of time hath pass'd 
To foolish Age will no remembrance last. 
My Age's conduct when you seem to' admire, 
(Which that it may deserve I much desire) 
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Tis my first rule on Nature, as my guide 
Appointed by the gods, I have relied ; 
And Nature, which all acts of life designs, 
Not, like ill poets, in the last declines : 
But some one part must be the last of all, 
Which, like ripe fruits, must either rot or fall ; 
And this from Nature must be gently borne, 
Else her (as giants did the gods) we scorn. 

LjEL. But, Sir, 'tis Scipio's and my desire, 
Since to long life we gladly would aspire, 
That from your grave instructions we might hear 
How we, like you, may this great burden bear. 

Cat. This I resolved before, but now shall do 
With great delight, since 'tis required by you. 

Ljel. If to yourself it will not tedious prove, 
Nothing in us a greater joy can move, 
That as old travellers the young instruct, 
Your long our short experience may conduct. 

Cat. Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. 
Two consuls *, (who in years my equals were) 
When senators, lamenting I did hear 
That Age from them had all their pleasures torn, 
And them their former suppliants now scorn. 
They, what is not to be accused, accuse ; 
Not others but themselves their Age abuse ; 
Else this might me concern, and all my friends, 
Whose cheerful Age with honour youth attends, 
Joy'd, that from pleasure's slavery they are free, 
And all respects due to their Age they see 
In its true colours ; this complaint appears 
The HI effect of manners, not of years ; 

1 Cains Salinator, Spnrias Albinus. 

16. s 
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For on their life no grievous burden lies, 
Who are well-natured, temperate, and wise ; 
But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 
Not any easy part in life can find. 

Ljel. This I believe ; yet others may dispute; 
Their Age (as yours) can never bear such fruit 
Of honour, wealth, and power, to make them sweet; 
Not every one such happiness can meet. 

Cat. Some weight your argument, my Laelius, 
But not so much as at first sight appears, [bean, 
This answer by Themistocles was made, 
(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid : 
' You those great honours to your country owe, 
Not to yourself) 1 — ' Had I at Seripho a 
Been born, such honour I had never seen, 
Nor you, if an Athenian you had been.' 
So Age, clothed in indecent poverty, 
To the most prudent cannot easy be ; 
But to a fool the greater his estate, 
The more uneasy is his Age's weight. 
Age's chief arts and arms are to grow wise, 
Virtue to know, and, known, to exercise : 
All just returns to Age then virtue makes, 
Nor her in her extremity forsakes. 
The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. 
I (when a youth) with reverence did look 
On Quintus Fabius, who Tarentum took ; 
Yet in his age such cheerfulness was seen, 
As if his years and mine had equal been : 
His gravity was mix'd with gentleness, 
Nor had his Age made his good humour less : 

3 An isle to which condemned men were banished. 
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Then was he well in years, (the same that he 
Was consul that of my nativity) 
(A stripling then) in his fourth consulate 
On him at Capua I in arms did wait : 
I five years after at Tarentum wan 
The Qusestorship, and then our love began ; 
.And four years after, when I Praetor was, 
He pleaded, and the Cincian law 3 did pass. 
With useful diligence he used to* engage, 
Yet with the temperate arts of patient Age 
He breaks fierce Hannibal's insulting heats : 
Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats : 
He by delay restored the commonwealth, 
Nor prefer'd rumour before public' health. 

9 Against bribes. 
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argument. 

When I reflect on Age, I find there are 
Four causes, which its misery declare. 

1. Because oar body's strength it much impairs : 

2. That it takes off oar minds from great affairs : 

3. Next, that our sense of pleasure it deprives: 

4. Last, that approaching death attends oar lives. 
Of all these several caases I'll discourse, 

And then of each, in order, weigh the foroe. 



PART I. 

The old from such affairs is only freed, 

Which vigorous youth and strength of body need; 

But to more high affairs our Age is lent, 

Most properly when heats of youth are spent. 

Did Fabius and your father Scipio 

(Whose daughter my son married) nothing do ? 

Fabricii, Coruncani, Curii, 

Whose courage, counsel, and authority, 

The Roman commonwealth restored, did boast, 

Nor Appius, with whose strength his sight was lost, 

Who, when the Senate was to peace inclined 

With Pyrrhus, show'd his reason was not blind. 

Whither's our courage and our wisdom come, 

When Rome itself conspires the fate of Rome ? 

The rest with ancient gravity and skill 

He spake ; (for his oration's extant still.) 

Tis seventeen years since he had Consul been 

The second time, and there were ten between ; 
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Therefore their argument's of little force. 
Who age from great employments would divorce. 
As in a ship some climb the shrouds, to' unfold 
The sail, some sweep the deck, some pump the 

hold, 
Whilst he that guides the helm employs his skill, 
And gives the law to them by sitting still ; 
Great actions less from courage, strength and 

speed, 
Than from wise counsels and commands proceed. 
Those Arts age wants not which to Age belong ; 
Not heat but cold experience makes us strong. 
A Consul, Tribune, General, I have been, 
All sorts of war 1 have pass'd through and seen ; 
And now, grown old, I seem to' abandon it, , 
Yet to the senate I prescribe what's fit. 
I every day 'gainst Carthage war proclaim, 
(For Rome's destruction hath been long her aim) 
Nor shall I cease till I her ruin see, 
Which triumph may the gods design for thee ! 
That Scipio may revenge his grandsire's ghost, 
Whose life at Cannae with great honour lost 
Is on record ; nor had he wearied been 
With Age, if he an hundred years had seen : 
He had not used excursions, spears, or darts, 
But counsel, order, and such aged arts ; 
Which, if our ancestors had not retain'd, 
The Senate's name our council had not gain'd. 
The Spartans to their highest magistrate 
The name of Elder did appropriate : 
Therefore his fame for ever shall remain, 
How gallantly Tarentum he did gain, 
With vigilant conduct : when that sharp reply 
He gave to Salinator I stood by, 

s2 
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Who to the castle fled, the town being lost, 

Yet he to Maximus did vainly boast 

Twas by my means Tarentum you obtain'd ; 

Tis true, had you not lost I had not gain'd. 

And as much honour on his gown did wait 

As on his arms, in his fifth consulate. 

When his colleague Carvilius stepp'd aside, 

The Tribune of the people would divide 

To them the Gallic and the Picene field ; 

Against the Senate's will he will not yield ; 

When, being angry, boldly he declares 

Those things were acted under happy stars, 

From which the commonwealth found good effects, 

But otherwise they came from bad aspects. 

Many great things of Fabius I- could tell, 

But his son's death did all the rest excel ; 

(His gallant son, though young, had Consul been) 

His funeral oration I have seen 

Often ; and when on that I turn my eyes, 

I all the old philosophers despise. 

Though he in all the people's eyes seem'd great, 

Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat ; 

When feasting with his private friends at home, 

Such counsel, such discourse from him did come, 

Such science in his art of augury, 

No Roman ever was more learn 'd than he; 

Knowledge of all things present and to come, 

Remembering all the wars of ancient Rome, 

Nor only there, but all the world's beside : 

Dying in extreme Age I prophesied 

That which is come to pass, and did discern 

From his survivors I could nothing learn. 

This long discourse was but to let you see 

That his long life could not uneasy be. 



\ 
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Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war : /»-v££ ^ 

Yet others to like happy Age arrive, , -■ 

Who modest, quiet, and with virtue live. \ ^ > ',•"' 

Thus Plato writing his philosophy, "^*Wr^ r 

With honour after ninety years did die. '" 

The' Athenian story writ at ninety-four 

By Isocrates, who yet lived five years more ; 

His master Gorgias, at the hundredth year 

And seventh, not his studies did forbear : 

And, ask'd, why he no sooner left the stage I 

Said he saw nothing to accuse old Age. 

None but the foolish who their lives abuse, 

Age of their own mistakes and crimes accuse. 

All commonwealths (as by records is seen) 

By Age preserved, by youth destroy 'd, have been. 

When the tragedian Naevius did demand, 

Why did your commonwealth no longer stand ? 

Twas answer'd, * that their senators were new, 

Foolish and young, and such as nothing knew.' 

Nature to youth hot rashness does dispense, 

But with cold prudence Age doth recompense. 

But Age, 'tis said, will memory decay ; 

So (if it be not exercised) it may ; 

Or if by nature it be dull and slow. 

Themistocles (when aged) the names did know 

Of all the' Athenians v and none grow so old 

Not to remember where they hid their gold. 

From Age such art of memory we learn, 

To forget nothing which is our concern : 

Their interest no priest nor sorcerer 

Forgets, nor lawyer nor philosopher : 

No understanding memory can want 

Where wisdom studious industry doth plant. 
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Nor does it only in the active live, 
But in the quiet and contemplative. 
When Sophocles (who plays when aged wrote) 
Was by his sons before the judges brought, 
Because he paid the Muses such respect, 
His fortune, wife, and children to neglect ; 
Almost condemned he moved the judges thus, 
' Hear, but instead of me, my CEdipus.' 
The judges hearing with applause, at the* end 
Freed him, and said, ' No fool such lines had penn'd.' 
What poets and what orators can I 
Recount, what princes in philosophy, 
Whose constant studies with their Age did strive? 
Nor did they those, though those did them, sur- 
Old husbandmen I at Sabinum know, [vive. 

Who for another year dig, plough, and sow ; 
For never any man was yet so old 
But hoped his life one winter more might hold. 
Caecilius vainly said, * Each day we spend 
Discovers something which must needs offend.' 
But sometimes Age may pleasant things behold, 
And nothing that offends. He should have told 
This not to Age, but youth, who oftener see 
What not alone offends, but hurts, than we. 
That I in him, which he in Age condemn'd, 
That us it renders odious and contemn'd. 
He knew not virtue if he thought this truth ; 
For youth delights in Age, and Age in youth. 
What to the old can greater pleasure be 
Than hopeful and ingenuous youth to see, 
When they with reverence follow where we lead, 
And in straight paths by our directions tread ! 
And even my conversation here I see 
As well received by you, as your's by me. 
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Tis disingenuous to accuse our Age 
Of idleness, who all our powers engage 
In the same studies, the same course to hold, 
Nor think our reason for new arts too old. 
Solon, the sage, his progress never ceased, 
But still his learning with his days increased ; 
And I with the same greediness did seek, 
As water when I thirst, to swallow Greek ; 
Which I did only learn that I might know 
Those great examples which I follow now : 
And I have heard that Socrates the wise 
Learn'd on the lute for his last exercise ; 
Though many of the ancients did the same 
To improve knowledge was my only aim. 



PART II. 

Now into" our second grievance I must break, 
* That loss of strength makes understanding weak/ 
I grieve no more my youthful strength to llrant, 
Than, young, that of a bull or elephant ; 
Then with that force content which Nature gave, 
Nor am I now displeased with what I have. 
When the young wrestlers at their sport grew warm, 
Old Milo wept to see his naked arm, [head, 

And cried 'twas dead. Trifler ! thine heart and 
And all that's in them, (not thy arm) are dead ; 
This folly every looker-on derides, 
To glory only 'in thy arms and sides. 
Our gallant ancestors let fall no tears, 
Their strength decreasing by increasing years : 
But they advanced in wisdom every hour, 
And made the commonwealth advance in power. 
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But orators may grieve, for in their sides. 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides ; 
Yet I have heard old voices loud and clear, 
And still my own, sometimes, the Senate hear. 
When the' old with smooth and gentle voices plead, 
They by the ear their well-pleased audience lead; 
Which if I had not strength enough to do, 
I could (my Laelius and my Scipio !) 
What's to be done or not be done instruct, 
And to the maxims of good life conduct. 
Cneius and Publius Scipio, and (that man 
Of men) your grandsire, the great African, 
Were joyful when the flower of noble blood 
Crowded their dwellings, and attending stood, 
like oracles their counsels to receive, 
How in their progress they should act and live. 
And they whose high examples youth obeys 
Are not despised though their strength decays; 
And those decays (to speak the naked truth, 
Though the defects of Age) were crimes of youth. 
Intemperate youth (by sad experience found) 
Ends in an Age imperfect and unsound. 
Cyrus though aged, (if Xenophon say true) 
Lucius Metellus, (whom when young 1 knew) 
Who held (after his second consulate) 
Twenty-two years the high pontificate ; 
Neither of these, in body or in mind, 
Before their death the least decay did find. 
I speak not of myself, though none deny 
To Age, to praise their youth the liberty ; 
Such an unwasted strength I cannot boast, 
Yet now my years are eighty-four almost : 
And though from what it was my strength is far, 
Both in the first and second Punic war, 
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Nor at Thermopylae, under Glabrio, 
Nor when I consul into Spain did go ; 
But yet I feel no weakness, nor hath length 
Of winters quite enervated my strength ; 
And I my guest, my client, or my friend, 
Still in the courts of justice can defend : 
Neither must I that proverb's truth allow, 
* Who would be ancient must be early so.' 
I would be youthful still, and find no need 
To appear old till I was so indeed. 
And yet you see'my hours not idle are, 
Though with your strength I cannot mine compare : 
Yet this centurion's doth your s surmount 
Not therefore him the better man I count. 
Milo when entering the Olympic game, 
With a huge ox upon his shoulder came : 
Would you the force of Milo's body find, 
Rather than of Py thagoras's mind? 
The force which Nature gives with care retain, 
But when decay'd 'tis folly to complain. 
In Age to wish for youth is full as vain 
As for a youth to turn a child again. 
Simple and certain Nature's ways appear, 
As she sets forth the seasons of the year : 
So in all parts of life we find her truth, 
Weakness to childhood, rashness to our youth ; 
To elder years to be discreet and grave, 
Then to old Age maturity she gave. 
(Scipio) you know how Massinissa bears 
His kingly port at more than ninety years ; 
When marching with bis foot he walks till night, 
When with his horse he never will alight ; 
Though cold or wet, his head is always bare ; 
So hpt, so dry, his aged members are. 
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You see how exercise and temperance 

Even to old years a youthful strength advance. 

Our law (because from Age our strength retires) 

No duty which belongs to strength requires. 

Put Age doth many men so feeble make, 

That they no great design can undertake ; 

Yet that to Age not singly is applied, 

But to all man's infirmities beside ; 

That Scipio who adopted you did fall 

Into such pains he had no health at all, 

Who else had equall'd Africanus' parts, 

Exceeding him in all the liberal arts. 

Why should those errors then imputed be 

To Age alone, from which our youth's not free? 

Every disease of Age we may prevent, 

Like those of youth, by being diligent* 

When sick, such moderate exercise we use, 

And diet, as our vital heat renews ; 

And if our bodies thence refreshment finds, 

Then must we also exercise our minds. 

If with continual oil we not supply 

Our lamp, the light for want of it will die. 

Though bodies may be tired with exercise, 

No weariness the mind could e'er surprise. 

Caecilius, the comedian, when of Age 

He represents the follies on the stage, 

They're credulous, forgetful, dissolute : 

Neither those crimes to Age he doth impute, 

But to old men, to whom those crimes belong. 

Lust, petulance, rashness, are in youth more strong 

Than Age, and yet young men those vices hate 

Who virtuous are, discreet, and temperate : 

And so what we call dotage, seldom breeds 

In bodies but where Nature sow'd the seeds. - 
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There are five daughters and four gallant sons 
In whom the blood of noble Appius runs, 
With a most numerous family beside, 
Whom he alone, though old and blind, did guide : 
Yet his clear-sighted mind was still intent, 
And to his business, like a bow, stood bent : 
By children, servants, neighbours, so esteem'd, 
He not a master but a monarch seem'd. 
All his relations his admirers were ; 
His sons paid reverence, and his servants fear : 
The order and the ancient discipline 
Of Romans did in all his actions shine. 
Authority kept up, old Age secures, 
Whose dignity as long as life endures. 
Something of youth I in old Age approve, 
But more the marks of Age in youth I love. 
Who this observes may in his body find 
Decrepit Age, but never in his mind. 
The seven volumes of my own reports, 
Wherein are all the pleadings of our courts : 
All noble monuments of Greece are come 
Unto my hands, with those of ancient Rome. 
The Pontifical and the Civil law 
I study still, and thence orations draw : . 
And, to confirm my memory, at night 
What I hear, see, or do, by day, I still recite. 
These exercises for my thoughts I find ; 
These labours are the chariots of my mind. 
To serve my friends the Senate I frequent, 
And, there, what I before digested vent ; 
Which only from my strength of mind proceeds, 
Not any outward force of body needs ; 
Which if I could not do, I should delight 
On what I would to ruminate at night. 
16. T 
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Who in such practices their minds engage, 
Nor fear nor think of their approaching Age, 
Which by degrees invisibly doth creep, 
Nor do we seem to die, but fail asleep. 



PART III. 

Now must I draw my forces 'gainst that host 
Of pleasures which i' the' sea of Age are lost 
O thou most high transcendent gift of Age I 
Youth from its folly thus to disengage, 
And now. receive from me, that most divine 
Oration of that noble Tarentine ', 
Which at Tarentum I long since did hear, 
When I attended the great Fabius there. 
Ye gods ! was it man's nature, or his fate, 
Betray'd him with sweet pleasure's poison 'd bait? 
Which he, with all designs of art or power, 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour ; 
And as all poisons seek the noblest part, 
Pleasure possesses first the head and heart ; 
Intoxicating both by them, she finds, 
And burns the sacred temples of our minds. 
Furies, which Reason's divine chains had bound, 
(That being broken) all the world confound : 
Lust, Murder, Treason, Avarice, and Hell 
Itself broke loose, in Reason's palace dwell : 
Truth, Honour, Justice, Temperance, are fled, 
All her attendants into darkness led. 
But why all this discourse ? when Pleasure's rage 
Hath concjuer'd Reason, we must treat with Age. 
Age undermines, and will in time surprise 
Her strongest forts, and cut off all supplies ; 

1 Archjtas, much praised by Horace. 
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And, join'd in league with strong Necessity, 
Pleasure must fly, or else by famine die. 
Flaminius, whom a consulship had graced, 
(Then censor) from the Senate I displaced : 
When he in Gaul, a consul, made a feast, 
A beauteous courtezan did him request 
To see the cutting off a prisoner's head : 
This crime I could not leave unpunished, 
Since by a private villany he stain'd 
That public honour which at Rome he gain'd* 
Then to our Age (when not to pleasures bent) 
This seems an honour, not disparagement. 
We not all pleasures like the Stoics hate, 
But love and seek those which are moderate. 
(Though divine Plato thus of pleasures thought, 
They us with hooks and baits like fishes caught.) 
When quaestor, to the gods in public halls 
I was the first who set up festivals : 
Not with high tastes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with conversation and discourse ; 
Which feasts Convivial Meetings we did name : 
Not like the ancient Greeks, who to their shame 
Call'd it a Compotation, not a feast, 
Declaring the worst part of it the best. * 
Those entertainments I did then frequent 
Sometimes with youthful heat and merriment i • 
But now I thank my Age, which gives me ease 
From those excesses ; yet myself I please 
With cheerful talk to entertain my guests, 
(Discourses are to Age continual feasts) 
The love of meat and wine they recompense, 
And cheer the mind as much as those the sense. 
I'm not more pleased with gravity among 
The aged, than to be youthfiri with the young; 
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Nor 'gainst all pleasures proclaim open war, 
To which, in Age, some natural motions are : 
And still at my Sabinum I delight 
To treat my neighbours till the depth of night. 
But we the sense of gust and pleasure want. 
Which youth at full possesses ; this I grant : 
But Age seeks not the things which youth requires, 
And no man needs that which he not desires. 
When Sophocles was ask'd if he denied 
Himself the use of pleasures ? he replied, 
' I humbly thank the' immortal gods, who me 
From that fierce tyrant's insolence set free.' 
But they whom pressing appetites constrain, 
Grieve when they cannot their desires obtain. 
Young men the use of pleasure understand, 
As of an object new, and near at hand : 
Though this stands more remote from Age's sight, 
Yet they behold it not without delight : 
As ancient soldiers, from their duties eased, 
With sense of honour and rewards are pleased ; 
So, from ambitious hopes and lusts released, 
Delighted with itself our Age doth rest. 
No part of life's more happy, when with bread 
Of ancient knowledge and new learning fed : 
All youthful pleasures by degrees must cease, 
But those of Age even with our years increase. 
We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown' d, 
But free from surfeits our repose is found. 
When old Fabricius to the Samnites went, 
Ambassador from Rome to Pyrrhus sent, 
He heard a grave philosopher maintain 
That all the actions of our life were vain, 
Which with our sense of pleasure not conspired ; 
Fabricius the philosopher desired 
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That be to Pyrrhus would that maxim teach, 
And to the Sammtes the same doctrine preach ; 
Then of their conquest he should doubt no more, 
Whom their own pleasures overcame before. 
Now into rustic matters I must fall, 
Which pleasure seems to me the chief of all. 
Age no impediment to those can give, 
Who wisely by the rules of Nature live. 
Earth (though our mother) cheerfully obeys 
All the commands her race upon her lays ; 
For whatsoever from our hand she takes, 
Greater or less, a vast return she makes. 
Nor am I only pleased with that resource, 
But with her ways, her method, and her force* 
The seed her bosom (by the plough made fit) 
Receives, where kindly she embraces it, [spread, 
Which, with her genuine warmth diffused and 
Sends forth betimes a green and tender head, 
Then gives it motion, life, and nourishment, [sent ; 
Which from the root through nerves and veins are 
Straight in a hollow sheath upright it grows, 
And, form receiving, doth itself disclose : 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded spikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a stand of pikes. 
When of the vine I speak, I seem inspired, 
And with delight, as with her juice, am fired: * 
At Nature's godlike power I stand amazed, 
Which such vast bodies hath from atoms raised. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's small grain, 
Can clothe a mountain, and o'ershade a plain : 
But thou, dear Vine ! forbid'st me to be long, 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor strong ; 
Nor can thy head (not help'd) itself sublime, 
Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb : > 
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Whatever thy many fingers can entwine 
Proves thy support, and all its strength is thine : 
Though Nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands, 
By which thy prop the proudest cedar stands : 
As thou hast hands, so hath thy offspring wings, 
And to the highest part of mortal springs. 
But lest thou shouldst consume thy wealth in vain, 
And starve thyself to feed a numerous train, 
Or like the bee, (sweet as thy blood) design'd 
To be destroyed to propagate his kind, 
Lest thy redundant and superfluous juice 
Should fading leaves instead of fruits produce, 
The pruner's hand, with letting blood, must quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench : 
Then from the joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised, (call'd a gem) 
Whence in short space itself the cluster shows, 
And from earth's moisture mix d with sunbeams 

grows. 
I' the' spring, like youth, it yields an acid taste, 
But summer doth, like Age, the sourness waste ; 
Then clothed with leaves, from heat and cold secure, 
Like virgins, sweet and beauteous, when mature. 
On fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, I long could 

dwell, 
At once to please my eye, my taste, my smell. 
My walks of trees all planted by my hand, 
like children of my own begetting, stand. 
To tell the several natures of each earth, 
With fruits from each most properly take. birth; 
And with what arts to enrich every mould, 
The xfry to moisten, and to warm the cold. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. 
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As Orpheus* music wildest beasts did tame. 
From the sour crab the sweetest apple came : 
The mother to the daughter goes to school, 
The species changed, doth her laws overrule. 
Nature herself doth from herself depart 
(Strange transmigration !) by the power of Art. 
How little things give law to great ! we see 
The small bud captivates the greatest tree. 
Here even the power divine we imitate, 
And seem not to beget, but to create. 
Much was I pleased with fowls and beasts ; the tame 
For food and profit, and the wild for game. 
Excuse me when this pleasant string I touch, 
(For Age of what delights it speaks too much.) 
Who twice victorious Pyrrhus conquered, 
The Sabines and the Samnites captive led, . 
Great Curius ! his remaining days did spend, 
And in this happy life his triumphs end. 
My farm stands near, and when I there retire, 
His and that age's temper I admire. 
The Samnites' chiefs, as by his fire he sat, 
With a vast sum of gold on him did wait ; 
* Return, (said he) your gold I nothing weigh, 
When those who can command it, me obey.' 
This my assertion proves he may be old, 
And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. 
In summer to sit still, or walk, I love, 
Near a cool fountain, or a shady grove. 
What can in winter render more delight 
Than the high sun at noon, and fire at night? 
While our old friends and neighbours feast and play, 
And with their harmless mirth turn night tiS day, 
Unpurchased plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent return to' our gods. 
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That honour and authority which dwells 
With Age, all pleasures of our youth excels* 
Observe that I that Age have only praised, 
Whose pillars were on youth's foundations raised, 
And that (for which I great applause received) 
As a true maxim hath been since believed. 
That most unhappy Age great pity needs, 
Which to defend itself new matter pleads. 
Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow, 
But our past life, when virtuously spent, 
Must to our Age those happy fruits present. 
Those things to Age most honourable are 
Which easy, common, and but light appear, 
Salutes, consulting, compliment, resort, 
Crowding attendance to and from the court: 
And not on Rome alone this honour waits, 
But on all civil and well-govern'd states. 
Lysander pleading in his city's praise, 
From thence his strongest argument did raise, 
That Sparta did with honour Age support, 
Paying them just respect at stage and court: 
But at proud Athens youth did age outface, 
Nor at the plays would rise or give them place. 
When an Athenian stranger of great age 
Arrived at Sparta, climbing up the stage, 
To him the whole assembly rose, and ran 
To place and ease this old and reverend man, 
Who thus his thanks returns : * The' Athenians 

know 
What's to be done; but what they know, not do.' 
Here*ur great Senate's orders I may quote, 
The first in age is still the first in vote. 
Nor honour, nor high birth, nor great command, 
In competition with great years may stand. 
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Why should our youth's short transient pleasures 

With Age's lasting honours to compare? [dare 

On the world's stage, when our applause grows high, 

For acting here life's tragic comedy, 

The lookers-on will say we act not well, 

Unless the last the former scenes excel. 

But Age is froward, uneasy, serotinous. 

Hard to be pleased, and parsimonious. 

But all those errors from our manners rise, 

Not from our years ; yet some morosities 

We must expect, since jealousy belongs 

To Age, of scorn, and tender sense of Wrongs ; 

Yet those are mollified, or not discern 'd, 

Where civil arts and manners have been learn'd : 

So the Twins' humours, in our Terence 1 , are 

Unlike, this harsh and rude, that smooth and fair. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some sorts, when old, continue brisk and fine ; 

So Age's gravity may seem severe, 

But nothing harsh or bitter ought to' appear. 

Of Age's avarice I cannot see 

What colour, ground, or reason, there should be : 

Is it not folly when the way we ride 

Is short, for a long voyage to provide ? 

To avarice some title youth may own, 

To reap in autumn what the spring had sown ; 

And, with the providence of bees or ants, 

Prevent with summer's plenty winter's wants : 

But Age scarce sows till Death stands by to reap, 

And to a stranger s hand transfers the heap : 

Afraid to be so once, she's always poor, 

And, to avoid a mischief, makes it sure. ^ 

Such madness, as for fear of death to die, 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 

. ' In bis comedy tailed Adelphi. 
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PART IV. 



Now against (that which terrifies our Age) 
The last and greatest grievance we engage ; 
To her grim Death appears in all her shapes, 
The hungry Grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Fond, foolish man ! with fear of death surprised, 
Which either should be wish'd for, or despised : 
This, if our souls with bodies death destroy; 
That, if our souls a second life enjoy. 
What else is to be fear'd, when we shall gain 
Eternal life, or have no sense of pain? 
The youngest in the morning are not sure 
.That till the night their life they can secure ; 
Their Age stands more exposed to accidents 
Than ours, nor common care their fate prevents : 
Death's force (with terror) against Nature strives, 
Nor one of many to ripe Age arrives. 
From this ill fate the world's disorders rise, 
For if all men were old, they would be wise. 
Years and experience our forefathers taught, 
Them under laws and into cities brought. 
Why only should the fear of death belong 
To Age, which is as common to the young? 
Your hopeful brothers, and my son, to you, 
Scipio, and me, this maxim makes too true. 
But vigorous youth may his gay thoughts erect 
To many years, which Age must not expect. 
But when he sees his airy hopes deceived, 
W ith grief he says, ' Who this would have believed? 
We happier are than they who but desired 
To possess that, which we long since acquired. 
What if our Age to Nestor's could extend ? 
Tis vain to think that lasting which must end ; 
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And when 'tis pass'd, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 
Days, months, and years, like running waters flow, 
Nor what is past nor what's to come we know : 
Our date, how short soe'er, must us content. 
When a good actor doth his part present, 
In every act he our attention draws, 
That at the last he may find just applause ; 
So though but short, yet we must learn the art 
Of virtue on this stage to act our part. 
True wisdom must our actions so direct, 
Not only the last plaudit to expect ; {last, 

Yet grieve no more, though long that part should 
Than husbandmen, because the spring is pass'd. 
The spring, like youth, fresh blossoms doth produce, 
But autumn makes them ripe, and fit for use : 
So Age a mature mellowness doth set 
On the green promises of youthful heat. 
All things which Nature did ordain are good, 
And so must be received and understood. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's bosom drops, 
While force, our youth, like fruits untimely, crops : 
The sparkling flame of our warm blood expires, 
As when huge streams are pour'd on raging fires; 
But Age, unforced, falls by her own consent, 
As coals to ashes, when the spirit's spent : 
Therefore to death I with such joy resort, 
As seamen from a tempest to their port : 
Yet to that port ourselves we must not force, 
Before our pilot, Nature, steers our course. . 
Let us the causes of our fear condemn, 
Then Death at his approach we shall contemn. 
Though to our heat of youth our Age seems cold, 
Yet when resolved it is more brave and bold. 
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Thus Solon to Pisistratus replied, 
Demanded on what succour he relied 
When with so few he boldly did engage ? 
He said he took his courage from his age. 
Then death seems welcome, and our nature kind, 
When, leaving us a perfect sense and mind, 
She (like a workman in his science skill'd) 
Pulls down with ease what her own hand did build. 
That art which knew to join all parts in one 
Makes the least violent separation. 
Yet though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 
We must not force them, till themselves they break. 
Pythagoras bids us in our station stand, 
Till God, our general, shall us disband. 
Wise Solon dying, wish'd his friends might grieve, 
That in their memories he still might live ; 
Yet wiser Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. 
Your tears for such a death in vain you spend, 
Which straight in immortality shall end. 
In death if there be any sense of pain, 
But a short space to Age it will remain ; 
On which, without my fears, my wishes wait, 
But timorous youth on this should meditate. 
Who for light pleasure this advice rejects, 
Finds little when his thoughts he recollects. 
Our death (though not its certain date) we know, 
Nor whether it may be this night or no. 
How then can they contented live who fear 
A danger certain, and none knows how near? 
They err who for the fear of death dispute, 
Our gallant actions this mistake confute. 
Thee, Brutus*! Rome's first martyr I must name; 
The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of flame ; 
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Attilius sacrificed himself, to save 
That faith which to his barbarous foes he gave : 
With the two Scipios did thy uncle fall, 
Rather than fly from conquering Hannibal : 
The great Marcellus (who restored Rome) 
His greatest foes with honour did entomb. 
Their lives how many of our legions threw 
Into the breach? whence no return they knew. 
Must then the wise, the old, the learned, fear 
What not the rude, the young, the' unlearn'd for- 
Satiety from all things else doth come,, [bear ? 
Then life must to itself grow wearisome. 
Those trifles, wherein children take delight, 
Grow nauseous to the young man's appetite ; 
And from those gaieties our youth requires 
To exercise their minds, our Age retires ; 
And when the last delights of Age shall die, 
Life in itself will find satiety. 
Now you, my friends, my sense of death shall hear, 
Which I can well describe, for he stands near. 
Your father, Laelius, and your's, Scipio, 
My friends, and men of honour, I did know : 
As certainly as we must die, they lire 
That life which justly may that name receive : 
Till from these prisons of our flesh released, * 
Our souls with heavy burdens lie oppress'd ; 
Which part of man from heaven falling down, 
Earth, in her low abyss, doth hide and drown, 
A place so dark to the celestial light 
And pure eternal fire's quite opposite. 
The gods through human bodies did disperse 
An heavenly soul to guide this universe, 
That man, when he of heavenly bodies saw 
The order, might from thence a pattern draw : 
15. \l 
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Nor this to me did my own dictates show, 
But to the old philosophers I owe. 
I heard Pythagoras, and those who came 
With him, and from our country took their name, 
Who never doubted but die beams divine, 
Derived from gods, in mortal breasts did shine. 
Nor from my knowledge did the ancients hide 
What Socrates declared the hour he died ; 
He the' immortality of souls proclaim'd, 
(Whom the' oracle of men the wisest named*) 
Why should we doubt of that whereof our sense 
Finds demonstration from experience 1 
Our minds are here, and there, below, above; 
Nothing that's mortal can so swiftly move* 
Our thoughts to future things their flight direct, 
And, in an instant, all that's past collect. 
Reason, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 
No nature but immortal can impart. 
Man's soul in a perpetual motion flows, 
And to no outward cause that motion owes ; 
And therefore that no end can overtake, 
Because our minds cannot themselves forsake: 
And since the matter of our soul is pure 
And simple, which no mixture can endure 
Of parts which not among themselves agree, 
Therefore it never can divided be ; 
And Nature shows (without philosophy) 
What cannot be divided cannot die, 
We even in early infancy discern 
Knowledge is born with babes, before they learn; 
Ere they can speak they find so many ways 
To serve their turn, and see more arts than days : 
Before their thoughts they plainly can express ; • 
The words and things they know are numberless, 
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Which Nature only and no art could find, 

But what she taught before she call'd to mind. 

These to his sons (as Xenophon records) 

Of the great Cyrus were the dying words : 

' Fear not when I depart ; (nor therefore mourn) 

I shall be now here, or to nothing turn : 

That soul which gave me life was seen by none, 

Yet by the actions it designed was known ; 

And though its' flight no mortal eye shall see, 

Yet know, for ever it the same shall be. 

That soul which can immortal glory give, 

To her own virtues must for ever live. 

Can you believe that man's all-knowing mind 

Can to a mortal body be confined ? 

Though a foul foolish prison her immure 

On earth, she (when escaped) is wise and pure. 

Man's body, when dissolved, is but the same 

With beasts, and must return from whence it came ; 

But whence into our bodies reason flows, 

None sees it when it comes, or where it goes. 

Nothing resembles death so much as sleep, 

Yet then our minds themselves from slumber keep : 

When from their fleshly bondage they are free, 

Then what divine and future things they see ! 

Which makes it most apparent whence they are, 

And what they shall hereafter be declare/ 

This noble speech the dying Cyrus made : 
Me, Scipio, shall no argument persuade 
Thy grandsire, and his brother, to whom Fame 
Gave, from two conquer'd parts of the' world, their 

name, 
Nor thy great grandsire, nor thy father Paul, 
Who fell at Cannae against Hannibal : 
Nor I (for 'tis permitted to the aged 
To boast their actions) had so oft engaged 
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In battles, and in pleadings, had we thought 
That only Fame our virtuous actions bought : 
Twere better in soft pleasure and repose 
Ingloriously our peaceful eyes to close : 
Some high assurance hath possessed my niind, 
After my death an happier life to find: 
Unless our souls from the immortals came, 
What end have we to seek immortal. fame? 
All virtuous spirits some such hope attends, 
Therefore the wise his days with pleasure ends. 
The foolish and short-sighted die with fear 
That they go no where, or they know not where. 
The wise and virtuous soul, with clearer eyes. 
Before she parts some happy port descries. 
My friends, your fathers I shall surely, see ; 
Nor only those I loved, or who loved me ; 
But such as before ours did end their, days, 
Of whom we hear, and read, and write their praise. 
This I believe ; for, were I on my way, 
None should persuade me to return or stay. 
Should some god tell me that I should be born 
And cry again, his offer I would scorn ; 
Ashamed, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my first starting-place. 
And since with life we are more grievedthan joy'd, 
We should be either satisfied or cjoy'd. 
Yet will I not my length of days deplore, 
As many wise and learn 'd have done before ; 
Nor can I think such life in vain is lent, 
Which for our country and our friends is spent. 
Hence from an inn, not from my home, I pass, 
Since Nature meant us here no dwelling-place. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil set free, 
That peaceful and divine assembly see ; 
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Not only those I named I there shall greet, 
But my own gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 
Nor did I weep when I to ashes turn'd 
His beloved body, who should mine have burn'd. 
I in my thoughts beheld his soul ascend. 
Where his fix'd hopes our interview attend. 
Then cease to wonder that I feel no grief 
From age, which is of my delights the chief. 
My hopes, if this assurance hath deceived, 
(That I man's soul immortal have believed) 
And if I err, no power shall dispossess 
My thoughts of that expected happiness; 
Though some minute philosophers pretend 
That with our days our pains and pleasures end. 
If it be so, I hold the safer side, 
For none of them my error shall deride ; 
And if hereafter no rewards appear, 
Yet virtue hath itself rewarded here. 
If those who this opinion have despised, 
And their whole life to pleasure sacrificed, 
Should feel their error, they, when undeceived, 
Too late will wish that me they had believed. 
If souls no immortality obtain, 
Tis fit our bodies should be out of pain. 
The same uneasiness which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life must also bring. 
Good acts, if long, seem tedious ; so is Age, 
Acting too long upon this earth, her stage. 
Thus much for Age, to which when you arrive, 
That joy to you, which it gives me, 'twill give. - 



u2 
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OF PRUDENCE. 
PREFACE 

TO THE FOLLOWING TRANSLATION, 

Going this last summer to visit the Wells, I 
took an occasion (by the way) to wait upon an 
ancient and honourable friend of mine, whom I 
found diverting his (then solitary) retirement with 
the Latin original of this translation, which (being 
out of print) £ had never seen before. When I 
looked upon it I saw that it had formerly passed 
through two learned hands, not without approba- 
tion, which were Ben Jonson and Sir Kenelm 
Digby : but I found it (where I shall never find 
myself) in the service of a better master, the Earl 
of Bristol, of whom I shall say no more : for I 
love not to improve the honour of the living by 
impairing that of the dead ; and my own profes- 
sion' hath taught me not to erect new super- 
structures upon an old ruin. He was pleased to 
recommend it to me for my companion at the 
Wells, where I liked the entertainment it gave 
me so well, that I undertook to redeem it from an 
obsolete English disguise, wherein an old Monk 
had clothed it, and to make as becoming a new 
vest for it as I could. 

1 J£e was surveyor of the King's buildings. 
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This author was a person of quality in Italy, 
his name Mancini, which family matched since 
with the sister of Cardinal Mazarine ; he was 
contemporary to Petrarch and Mantuan, and not 
long before Torquato Tasso, which shows that 
the age they lived in was not so unlearned as that 
which preceded or that which followed. 

The author wrote upon the four cardinal vir- 
tues; but I have translated only the two first, 
not to turn the kindness I intended to him into 
an injury; for. the two last are little more than 
repetitions and recitals of the first; and (to make 
a just excuse . for him) they could not well be 
otherwise, since the two last virtues are but de- 
scendants from the first ; Prudence being the true 
mother of Temperance, and true Fortitude the 
child of Justice, 
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Wisdom's first progress is to take a view 
What's decent or indecent, false or true. 
He's truly prudent who can separate 
Honest from vile, and still adhere to that : 
Their difference to measure and to reach 
Season well rectified must Nature teach ; 
And these high scrutinies are subjects fit 
For man's all-searching and inquiring wit ; 
That search of knowledge did from Adam flow ; 
Who wants it, yet abhors his wants to show. 
Wisdom of what herself approves makes choice,. 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. 
Clear-sighted Reason Wisdom's judgment leads, 
And Sense, her vassal, in her footsteps treads. 
That thou to Truth the perfect way may'st know, 
To thee all her specific forms I'll show. 
He that the way to honesty will learn, 
First what's to be avoided must discern. 
Thyself from flattering self-conceit defend, 
Nor, what thou dost not know, to know pretend. 
Some secrets deep in abstruse darkness lie; 
To search them thou wilt need a piercing eye ; 
Nor rashly therefore to such things assent, 
Which, undeceived, thou after may'st repent : 
Study and time in these must thee instruct, 
And others' old experience may conduct. 
Wisdom herself her ear doth often lend 
To counsel offer d by a faithful friend. 
In equal scales two doubtful matters lay, [weigh. 
Thou may'st choose safely that which most dost 
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Tis not secure this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance stand unbarr'd. 
He that escapes the serpent's teeth may fail, 
If he himself secures not from his tail. 
Who saith, who could such ill events expect? 
"With shame on his own counsels doth reflect. 
Most in the world doth self-conceit deceive, 
Who just and good whate'er they act believe. 
To their wills wedded, to their errors slaves, 
No man (like them) they think himself behaves. 
This stiff-neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to Reason's lure descend. 
Fathers sometimes their children's faults regard 
With pleasure, and their crimes with gifts reward. 
Ill painters, when they draw, and poets write, 
Virgil and Titian (self-admiring) slight ; 
Then all they do, like gold and pearl appears, 
And others' actions are but dirt to theirs. 
They that so highly think themselves above 
All other men, themselves can only love. 
Reason and virtue, all that man can boast 
O'er other creatures, in those brutes- are lost. 
Observe (if thee this fatal error touch, 
Thou to thyself contributing too much) 
Those who are generous, humble, just, and wise, 
Who nor their gold nor themselves idolize ; 
To form thyself by their example learn, 
(For many eyes can more than one discern.) 
But yet beware of councils when too full, 
Number makes long disputes, and graveness dull : 
Though their advice be good, their counsel wise, 
Yet length still loses opportunities. 
Debate destroys dispatch, as fruits we see 
. Rot when they hang too long upoa the tree. 
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In vain that husbandman his seed doth sow, 

If he his crop not in due season mow. 

A general sets his army in array 

In vain, unless he fight and win the day. 

Tis virtuous action that must praise bring forth, 

Without which slow advice is little worth : 

Yet they who give good counsel praise deserve, 

Though in the active part they cannot serve. 

In action learned counsellors their age, 

Profession, or disease, forbids to' engage. 

Nor to philosophers is praise denied, 

Whose wise instructions after-ages guide ; 

Yet vainly most their age in study spend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end ; 

Beating their brains for strange and hidden things, 

Whose knowledge, nor delight nor profit brings ; 

Themselves with doubts both day and night per- 

Nor gentle reader please, or teach, but vex. [plex, 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

What need we gaze upon the spangled sky, 

Or into matter's hidden causes pry, 

To describe every city, .tream, or bill, 

In the* world, our fancy with vain arts to fill ? 

What is't to hear a sophister that pleads, 

Who by the' ears the deceived audience leads? 

If we were wise these things we should not mind, 

But more delight in easy matters find. 

Learn to live well, that thou may'st die so too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do : 

The way (if no digression's made) is even, 

And free access, if we but ask, is given, [bless'd, 

Then seek to know those things which make us 

And, having found them, lock them hi thy breast : 
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Inquiring then the way, go on, nor slack, 
But mend thy pace, nor think of going back. 
Some their whole age in these inquiries waste. 
And die like fools before one step they've pass'd. 
Tis strange to know the way and not to' advance ; 
That knowledge is far worse than ignorance 
The learned teach, but what they teach, not do ; 
And standing still themselves, make others go. 
In vain on study time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. 
The soldier that philosopher well blamed, 
Who long and loudly in the schools declaimed ; 
' Tell, (said the soldier) venerable sir ! 
Why all these words, this clamour, and this stir ? 
Why do disputes in wrangling spend the day, 
Whilst one says only yea, and t' other nay V 
' Oh, (said the doctor) we for wisdom toil'd, 
For which none toils too much. 9 The soldier smiled ; 
* You're grey and old, and to some pious use 
This mass of treasure you should now reduce : 
But you your store have hoarded in some bank, 
For which the' infernal spirits shall you thank.' 
Let what thou learnest be by practice shown ; 
Tis said that Wisdom's children make her known » 
What's good doth open to the' inquirer stand, 
And itself offers to die' accepting hand : 
All things by order and true measure's done ; 
Wisdom will end as well as she begun. 
Let early care thy main concerns secure, 
Things of less moment may delays endure. 
Men do not for their servants first prepare, 
And of their wives and children quit the care ; 
Yet when we're sick, the doctor's fetch'd in haste, 
Leaving our great concernment to the last. 
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When we are well, our hearts are only aet 
(Which way we care not) to be rich or great. 
What shall become of all that we have got? 
We only know, that us it follows not; 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath 
Laid in the scale of everlasting death ! 
What's time when on eternity we think? 
A thousand ages in that sea must sink. 
Time's nothing but a word ; a million 
Is full as far from infinite as one. 
To whom thou much dost owe thou much must pay ; 
Think on the debt against the' accomptmg-day. 
God, who to thee reason and knowledge lent, 
Will ask how these two talents have been spent 
Let not low pleasures thy high reason Mind : 
He's mad that seeks what no man* e'er could find. 
Why should we fondly please our sense, wherein 
Beasts us exceed, nor feel the stings of sin? 
What thoughts man's reason better ean become ' 
Than the' expectation of his welcome home? 
Lords of the world have but for life their lease, 
And that too (if the lessor please) must cease; 
Death cancels Nature's bonds, but for our deeds 
(That debt first paid) a strict account succeeds. 
If here not clear'd, no suretyship can bail 
Condemned debtors from the' eternal jail. 
Christ's blood's our balsam ; if that cure us here, 
Him, when our Judge, we shall not find severe ; 
His yoke is easy when by us embraced, 
But loads and galls, if on our necks 'tis cast. 
Be just in all thy actions ; and if join'd 
With those that are not, never change thy mind. 
If aught obstruct thy course, yet stand not still, 
But wind about till you have topp'd the hill. 
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To the same end men several paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead ; 
And the same hand into a fist may close, 
Which instantly a palm expanded shows. 
Justice and faith never forsake the wise, 
Yet may occasion put him in disguise ; 
Not turning like the wind, but if the state 
Of things must change, he is not obstinate : . 
Things past and future with the present weighs, 
Nor credulous of what vain rumour says. 
Few things by wisdom are at first believed ; 
An easy ear deceives, and is deceived : 
For many truths have often pass'd for lies, 
And lies as often put on truth's disguise : 
As flattery too oft like friendship shows, 
So them who speak plain truth we think our foes. 
No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. 
When any great design thou dost intend, 
Think on the means, the manner, and the end : 
All great concernments must delays endure ; 
Rashness and haste make all things unsecure ; 
And if uncertain thy pretensions be, 
Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty : 
But if to unjust things thou dost pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretensions end. 
Let thy discourse be such that thou inay'st give 
Profit to others, or from them receive. 
Instruct the ignorant ; to those that live 
Under thy care good rules and patterns give : 
Nor is't the least of virtues to relieve 
Those whom afflictions or oppressions grieve. 
Commend but sparingly whom thou dost love ; 
But less condemn whom thou dost not approve. 
15. x 
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Thyfnend, Kite flattery,toomudi praise doth wrong, 
And too sharp censure shows an evil tongue: 
But let inviolate troth be always dear 
To thee ; even before friendship truth prefer. ' 
Than what thou mean'st to give still promise less: 
Hold fast the power thy promise to increase. 
Look forward whaf s to come, and back what's 

pass'd, 
Thy life will be with praise and prudence graced: 
What loss or gain may follow thou may'st guess, 
Thou then wilt be secure of the success : 
Yet be not always on affairs intent. 
But let thy thoughts be easy and unbent: 
When our mind's eyes are disengaged and free, 
They clearer, farther, and distinctly see ; 
They quicken sloth, perplexities untie, 
Make roughness smooth, and hardness moffify ; 
And though our hands from labour are releas'd, 
Yet our minds find (even when we sleep) no rest. 
Search not to find how other men offend, 
But by that glass thy own offences mend ; 
Still seek to learn, yet care not much from whom, 
(So it be learning) or from whence it come. 
Of thy own actions other's judgments learn ; 
Often by small, great matters we discern. 
Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth show ; 
We may our ends by our beginnings know. 
Let none direct thee what to do or say, 
Till thee thy judgment of the matter sway. 
Let not the pleasing many, thee delight ; [right 
First judge if those whom thou dost please, judge 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid ; 
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Nor climb on pyramids, which thy head turn round 
Standing, and whence no safe descent is found. 
In Tain his nerves and faculties he strains 
To Vise, whose rising unsecure remains. 
They whom desert and favour forwards thrust, 
Are wise when they their measures can adjust. 
When well at ease, and happy, live content, 
And then consider why that life was lent 
When wealthy, show thy wisdom not to be 
To wealth a servant, but make wealth serve thet. 
Though all alone, yet nothing think or do 
Which nor a witness nor a judge might know. 
The highest hill is the most slippery place, 
And Fortune mocks us with a smiling face ; 
And her unsteady hand hath often placed 
Men in high power, but seldom hold them fast ; 
Against her then, her forces Prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herself confines. 
More in prosperity is reason toss'd 
Than ships in storms, their helms and anchors lost : 
Before fair gales not all our sails we bear, 
But with side winds into safe habours steer : 
More ships in calms on a deceitful coast, . 
Or unseen rocks, than in high storms are lost 
Who casts out threats and frowns no man deceive*; 
Time for resistance and defence he gives ; 
But flattery still in sugar'd words betrays, 
And poison in high-tasted meats conveys : 
So Fortune's smiles unguarded man surprise, 
But when she frowns, he arms, and her defies. 
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Tis the first sanction Nature gave to man, 
Each other to assist in what they can ; 
Just or unjust, this law for ever stands ; 
All things are good by law which she commands. 
The first step, man towards Christ must justly live, 
Who to' us himself, and all we have, did give. 
In vain doth man the name of just expect, 
If his devotions he to God neglect. 
So must we reverence God, as first to know 
Justice from him, not from ourselves, doth flow. 
God those accepts, who to jnankind are friends, 
Whose Justice far as their own power extends ; 
In that they imitate the Power divine ; 
The sun alike on good and bad doth shine ; 
And he that doth no good, although no ill, 
Does not the office of the just fulfil. 
Virtue doth man to virtuous actions steer ; 
Tis not enough that he should vice forbear : 
We five not only for ourselves to care, 
Whilst they, that want it, are denied their shares- 
Wise Plato said the world with men was stored. 
That succour each to other might afford ; 
Nor are those succours to one sort confined, 
But several parts to several men consign'd. 
He that of his own stores no part can give, 
May with his counsel or his hands relieve. 
If Fortune make thee powerful, give defence, 
'Gainst fraud and force, to naked innocence : 
And when our Justice doth our tributes pay, 
Method and order must direct the way. 
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First to our God we must with reverence bow ; 
The second honour to our prince we owe ; 
Next to wives, parents, children, fit respect, 
And to our friends and kindred we direct : 
Then we must those who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, commiserate. 
'Mongst those whom honest lives can recommend, 
Our Justice more compassion should extend : 
To such who thee in some distress did aid, 
Thy debt of thanks with interest should be paid. 
As Hesiod sings, spread waters o'er thy field, 
And a most just and glad increase 'twill yield. 
But yet take heed, lest doing good to one, 
Mischief and wrong be to another done : 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may'st nothing give that is not thine ; 
That liberality's but cast away 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. 
And no access to wealth let rapine bring ; 
Do nothing that's unjust to be a king. 
Justice must be from violence exempt, 
But fraud's her only object of contempt. 
Fraud in the fox, force in the lion, dwells, 
But Justice both from human hearts expels ; 
But he's the greatest monster (without doubt) 
Who is a wolf within, a sheep without. 
Nor only ill injurious actions are, 
But evil words and slanders bear their share. 
Truth justice loves, and truth injustice fears ; 
Truth above all things a just man reveres. 
Though not by oaths we (rod to witness call, 
He sees and hears, and still remembers all ; 
And yet our attestations we may wrest 
Sometimes, to make the truth more manifest. 

x2 
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If by a lie a man preserve his faith, 
He pardon, leave, and absolution hath ; 
Or if I break my promise, which to thee 
Would bring no good, but prejudice to me. 
All things committed to thy trust, conceal, 
Nor what's forbid by any means reveal. 
Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or dispute affords. 
Unless thou find occasion hold thy tongue ; 
Thyself or others careless talk may wrong. 
When thou art called into public power, 
And when a crowd of suitors throng thy door, 
Be sure no great offenders 'scape their dooms ; 
Small praise from lenity and remissness comes : 
Crimes pardon'd, others to those crimes invite, 
Whilst lookers-on severe examples fright. 
When by a pardon'd murderer blood is spilt, 
The judge that pardon'd hath the greatest guilt 
Who accuse rigour make a gross mistake ; 
One criminal pardon'd may an hundred make. 
When justice on offenders is not done, 
Law, government, and commerce, are overthrown: 
As besieged traitors with the foe conspire 
To' unlock the gates and set the town on fire. 
Yet, lest the punishment the' offence exceed, 
Justice with weight and measure must proceed : 
Yet, when pronouncing sentence, seem not glad, 
Such spectacles, though they are just, are sad ; 
Though what thou dost thou ought'st not to repent, 
Yet human bowels cannot but relent. 
Rather than all must suffer some must die ; 
Yet Nature must condole their misery : 
And yet, if many equal guilt involve, 
Thou may'st not these condemn, and those absolve. 
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Justice, when equal scales she holds, is blind ; 

Nor cruelty nor mercy change her mind. 

When some escape for that which others die, 

Mercy to those, to these is cruelty. 

A fine and slender net the spider weaves, 

Which little and light animals receives ; 

And if she catch a common bee or fly, 

They with a piteous groan and murmur die : 

But if a wasp or hornet she entrap, 

They tear her cords, like Samson, and escape ; 

So, like a fly, the poor offender dies, 

But, like the wasp, the rich escapes and flies. 

Do not, if one but lightly thee offend, 

The punishment beyond the crime extend, 

Or after warning the offence forget ; 

So God himself our failings doth remit. 

Expect not more from servants than is just; 

Reward them well, if they observe their trust : 

Northern with cruelty or pride invade, 

Since God and Nature them our brothers made : 

If his offence be great, let that suffice ; 

If light, forgive ; for no man's always wise. 
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IMITATION 

OF A 
MODERN AUTHOR UPON THE GAME OF CHESS. 

A tablet stood of that abstersive tree 

Where iEthiop's swarthy bird did build her nest, 

Inlaid it was with Libyan ivory, 

Drawn from the jaws of Arnc's prudent beast. 

Two kings like Saul, much taller than the rest, 
Their equal armies draw into the field ; 

Till one takes the' other prisoner they contest, 
Courage and fortune must to conduct yield. 

This game the Persian Magi did invent, 
The force of Eastern wisdom to express ; 

From thence to busy Europeans sent, [Chess. 
And styled, by modern Lombards, Pensive 

Yet some that fled from Troy to Home report, 

Penthesflia Priam did oblige; 
Her Amazons his Trojans taught this sport, 

To pass the tedious hours of ten years' siege. 

There she presents herself, whilst kings and peers 
Look gravely on whilst fierce Bellona fights; 

Yet maiden modesty her motions steers, 

Nor rudely skips o'er bishops' heads, like knights. 
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Wentwortb Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, was the 
son of James Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, sis* 
ter to the Earl of Strafford. He was born in Ireland 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, being both 
his nncle and his godfather, gave him his own sur- 
name. His father, the third Earl of Roscommon, 
had been converted by Usher to the Protestant reli- 
gion ; and when the Popish rebellion broke out, Straf- 
ford thinking the family in' great danger from the 
fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, and placed him 
at his own seat in Yorkshire, where he was instructed 
in Latin: which he learned so as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was never able to 
retain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given x by Mr. Fenton, from 
whose notes on Waller most of this account must be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that he 
relates is certain. The instructor whom he assigns 
to Roscommon is one Dr. Hall, by whom he cannot 
mean the famous Hall, then an old man and a 
bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his 
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house was a shelter no longer; and Dillon, by the 
advice of Usher, was' sent to Caen, where the Pro- 
testants had then an university, and continued his 
studies under Bochart 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bo- 
chart, and who is represented as having already made 
great proficiency in literature, could not be more than 
nine years old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
1633, and was put to death eight years afterwards. 
That he was sent to Caen, is certain : that he was a 
great scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is said to have had some preternatural 
intelligence of his father's death. 

' The Lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years 
of age, at Caen, in Normandy, one day was, as it 
were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting 
over the tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be 
sober enough; they said, God grant mis bodes no 
ill-luck to him ! In the heat of this extravagant fit, 
he cries out, My father is dead. A fortnight after 
news came from Ireland that his father was dead* 
This account 1 had from Mr. Knolles, who was his 
governor, and then with him, — since secretary to the 
Earl of Strafford; and 1 have heard his lordship's 
relations confirm the same/ Aubrey's Miscellany. 

The present age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Au- 
brey much recommend it to credit; it ought not, 
however, to be omitted, because better evidence of a 
fact cannot easily be found than is here offered; and 
it must be by preserving such relations that we may 
at last judge how much they are to be regarded. If 
we stay to examine this account, we shall see dif- 
ficulties on both sides : here is the relation of a fact 
given by a man who had no interest to deceive, and 
who could not be deceived himself; and here is, on 
the other hand, a miracle which produces no effect; 
the order of nature is interrupted, to discover not a 
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future bat only a distant event, the knowledge of 
which is of no use to him to whom it is revealed. 
Between these difficulties, what way shall be found? 
Is reason or testimony to be rejected? I believe, 
what Osborne says of an appearance of sanctity may 
be applied to such impulses or anticipations as this : 
* Do not wholly slight them, because they may be 
true; but do not easily trust them, because they 
may be false.' 

The state both of England and Ireland was at this 
time such, that he who was absent from either coun- 
try had very little temptation to return ; and there- 
fore Roscommon, when he left Caen, travelled into 
Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acquired un- 
common skill. 

At the Restoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
the band of pensioners, and learned so much of the 
dissoluteness of the court, that he addicted himself 
immoderately to gaming, by which he was engaged 
in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its usual concomitants, extravagance and 
distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of his estate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made, by the 
Duke of Ormond, captain of the guards, and met 
with an adventure thus related by Fenton : 

' He was at Dublin, as much as ever distempered 
with the same fatal affection for play, which engaged 
him in one adventure that well deserves to be related. 
As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, 
he was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who 
were employed to assassinate him. The Earl de- 
fended himself with so much resolution, that he dis- 
patched one of the aggressors : whilst a gentleman, 
accidentally passing that way, interposed, and dis- 
armed another : the third secured himself by flight. 

15. Y 
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This generous assistant was a disbanded officer, of 
a good family and fair reputation ; who, by what we 
call the partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring the 
iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain suit of 
clothes to make a decent appearance at the castle. 
But his lordship, on this occasion, presenting him to 
the Duke of Ormond, with great importunity pre- 
vailed with his grace, that he might resign his post 
of captain of the guards to his friend ; which for 
about three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon 
his death, the Duke returned the commission to his 
generous benefactor/ 

When he had finished his business, he returned to 
London; was made Master of the Horse to the 
Duchess of York ; and married the Lady Frances, 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of 
Colonel Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, 
and formed the plan of a society for refining our lan- 
guage and fixing its standard ; * in imitation,.' says 
Fenton, * of those learned and polite societies with 
which he had been acquainted abroad.' In this. de- 
sign his friend Dryden is said to have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived 
by Dr. Swift in the ministry of Oxford ; but it has 
never since been publicly mentioned, though at that 
time great expectations were formed, by some, of 
its establishment and its effects. Such a society 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collected ; 
but that it would produce what is expected from it 
may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its 
end. The language was refined, and so fixed, that it 
has changed but little. The French academy thought 
that they refined their language, and doubtless 
thought rightly ; but the event has not shown that 
they fixed it; for the French of the present time is 
very different from that of the last century. 
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In this country an academy could be expected to 
do but little. If an academician's place were pro- 
fitable, it would be given by interest; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no man 
would endure the least disgust. Unanimity is impos- 
sible, and debate would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority? In absolute 
governments, there is sometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has .the sanction of power, and the 
countenance of greatness. How little this is the 
state of our country needs not to be told. We live 
in an age in which it is a kind of public sport to 
refuse all respect that cannot be enforced. The 
edicts of an English academy would probably be 
read by many, only that they might be sure to dis- 
obey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger -of cor- 
ruption cannot be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found? The present manners of the nation would 
deride authority; and therefore nothing is left but 
that every writer should critioise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly 
suppressed by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign; and Roscommon, foreseeing that 
some violent concussion of the State was at hand, 
purposed to retire to Rome, alleging, that * it was 
best to sit near the chimney when the chamber 
smoked ;' a sentence, of which the application seems 
not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and he 
was so impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that 
he submitted himself to a French empiric, who is 
said to have repelled the disease into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expressed the most fer- 
vent devotion, two lines of his own version of ' Dies 
Inc.' 
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My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end. 

He died in 1684 ; and was buried with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fen ton: 

' In his writings/ says Fenton, ' we view the image 
of a mind which was naturally serious and solid; 
richly furnished and adorned with all the ornaments 
of learning, unaffectedly disposed in the most regular 
and elegant order. His imagination might have pro- 
bably been more, fruitful and sprightly, if his judg- 
ment had been less severe. But that severity (de- 
livered in a masculine, clear, succinct style) contri- 
buted to make him so eminent in the didactical 
manner, that no man, with justice, can affirm he was 
ever equalled by any of our nation, without confess- 
ing at the same time that he is inferior to none. In 
some other kinds of writing his genius seems to have 
wanted fire to attain the point of perfection ; but 
who can attain it V 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been displayed in 
large volumes and numerous performances? Who 
would not, after the perusal of this character, be 
surprised to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
and knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to 
form a single book, or to appear otherwise than in 
conjunction with the works of some other writer of 
the same petty size z ? But thus it is that characters 
are written : we know somewhat, and we imagine 
the rest The observation, that his imagination 

1 They were published with those of Duke, in octavo, 
1717. The author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret, pre- 
v fixed to his Remains, asserts, that the ' Prospect of Death* 
was written by that person many years after Lord Roscom- 
mon's decease ; and that the paraphrase of the ' Prayer of 
Jeremy' was written by a gentleman of the name of South- 
court. 
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would probably have been more fruitful and sprightly, 
if his judgment had been less severe, may be an- 
swered, by a remarker somewhat inclined to cavil, 
by a contrary supposition, that his judgment would 
probably have been less severe, if his imagination 
had been more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppose 
judgment to imagination ; for it does not appear that 
men have necessarily less of one as they have more 
of the other. ' 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned so distinctly as he ought, and what is 
yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only correct writer in verse before Addison; and 
that, if there are not so many or so great beauties in 
his compositions as in those of some contemporaries, 
there are at least fewer faults. Nor is this his high- 
est praise; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the 
only moral writer of King Charles's reign: . 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

His great work is his Essay on Translated Verse ; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his 
Miscellanies. 

' It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse, which made me uneasy till I tried whe- 
ther or no I was capable of following his rules, and 
of reducing the speculation into practice. For many 
a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming demonstra- 
tion in mathematics, very specious in the diagram, 
bnt failing in the mechanic operation. I think I 
have generally observed his instructions : I am sure 
my reason is sufficiently convinced both of their truth 
and usefulness ; which, in other words, is to confess 
no less a vanity than to pretend that I have, at least 
in some places, made examples to his rules.' 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be 
found little more than one of those cursory civilities 
• y2 
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which one author pays to another ; for when tbe«nm 
of Lord Roscommon's precepts is collected, it will 
not be easy to discover how they can quality their 
reader for a better performance of Translation than 
might have been attained by his own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance 
of the poetry, and confine it to the sense of the pre- 
cepts, wi41 find no other direction than that the author 
should be suitable to the translator's genius; that 
he should be such as may deserve a translation; 
that he, who intends to translate him, should endea- 
vour to understand him ; that perspicuity should be 
studied, and unusual and uncouth names sparingly 
inserted ; and that the style of the original should 
be copied in its elevation and depression. These 
are the rules that are celebrated as so definite and 
important ; and for the delivery of which to mankind 
so much honour has been paid. Roscommon has 
indeed deserved his praises, had they been given 
with discernment, and bestowed not on the rules 
themselves, but the art with which they are intro- 
duced, and the decorations with which they are 
adorned. 

The Essay, though generally excellent, is not with- 
out its faults. The story of the Quack, borrowed 
from Boileau, was not worth the importation ; he has 
confounded the British and Saxon mythology; 

I grant that from some mossy idol oak, 

In double rhymes, our Thor and Woden spoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged 
to the British Druids, and Thor and Woden were 
Saxon deities. Of the double rhymes, which he so 
liberally supposes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph of blank 
verses is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets 
might as well have introduced a series ,of iambics 
among their heroics. 
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His next work is the translation of the 'Art of 
Poetry ;' which has received, in my opinion, not less 
praise than it deserves. Blank verse, left merely to 
its numbers, has little operation. either on the ear or 
mind : it can hardly support itself without bold 
figures and striking images. A poem frigidly didac- 
tic, without rhyme, is so near to prose, that the 
reader only scorns it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may justly be expected to give the 
sense of Horace with great exactness, and to sup- 
press no subtilty of sentiment for the difficulty of 
expressing it This demand, however, his translation 
will not satisfy ; what he found obscure, I do not 
know that He has ever cleared* 

Among his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
and the Dies Irae are well translated; though the 
best line in the Dies Irae is borrowed from Dryden. 
In return, succeeding poets have borrowed from 
Roscommon. 

In the verses on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou 
and you are offensively confounded; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not recompensed by 
much elegance or vigour* 

His political verses are sprightly, and when they 
were written must have been very popular. 

Of the scene of Guarini, and the prologue of 
Pompey, Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles 
Cotterel, has given the history. 

" Lord Roscommon," says she, " is certainly one 
of the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. 
He has paraphrased a Psalm admirably; and a scene 
of Pastor Fido very finely, in some places much bet- 
ter than Sir Richard Fanshaw. This was, undertaken 
merely in compliment to me, who happened to say 
that it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst 
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in English. He was only two hoars about it It 
begins thus: 

* Dear happy groves, and yon the dark retreat 
Of silent horror, Rest's eternal seat/" 

From these lines, which are since somewhat mend- 
ed, it appears that he did not think a work of two 
hours fit to endure the eye of criticism without re- 
visal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies 
that had seen her translation of Pompey resolved to 
bring it on the stage at Dublin; and, to promote 
their design, Lord Roscommon gave them a pro- 
logue, and Sir Edward Dering an epilogue ; * which/ 
says she, ' are the best performances of those kinds 
I ever saw/ If this is not criticism, it is at least 
gratitude. The thought of bringing Caesar and Pom- 
pey into Ireland, the only country over which Caesar 
never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works the judgment of the pub- 
lic seems to be right. He is elegant, but not great; 
he never labours after exquisite beauties, and he 
seldom falls into gross faults. His versification is 
smooth, but rarely vigorous; and his rhymes are 
remarkably exact. He improved taste, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among 
the benefactors to English literature. 



AN 

ESSAY 

ON 

TRANSLATED VERSE. 

Cape dona extrema tool-am. 

Happy that author  whose correct Essay 
Repairs so well our old Horatian way ; 
And happy you, who (by propitious fate) 
On great Apollo's sacred standard wait, 
And with strict discipline instructed right, 
Have leara'd to use your arms before you fight. 
But since the press, the pulpit, and the stage, 
Conspire to censure and expose our age, 
Provoked too far, we resolutely must, 
To the few virtues that we have, be just : 
For who have long'd, or who have labour'd more 
To search the treasures of the Roman store, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore ? 
The noblest fruits transplanted in our isle 
With early hope and fragrant blossoms smile. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inspires, 
And Nature seconds all his soft desires : 

1 John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
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Theocritus does now to us belong ; 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural song. 

Who has not heard how Italy was bless'd, 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy East? 

Or Gallus' song, so tender and so true, 

As even Lycoris might with pity view ! 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis' 

hearse, 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verse? 
But hear, oh hear, in what exalted strains 
Sicilian Muses through these happy plains 
Proclaim Saturnian times — our own Apollo reigns! 
When France had breath'd, after intestine broils ! 
And peace and conquest crown d her foreign toils, 
There (cultivated by a royal hand) 
Learnin g grew fast, and spread, and bless'd the land ! 
The choicest books that Rome or Greece have 

known, 
Her excellent translators made her own ; 
And Europe still considerably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
From hence our generous emulation came, 
We undertook, and we performed the same. 
But now, we show the world a nobler way, 
And in translated verse do more than they. 
Serene and clear, harmonious Horace flows, 
With sweetness not to be express'd in prose ; 
Degrading prose explains his meaning ill, 
And shows the stuff, but not the workman's skill : < 
I (who have served him more than twenty years) 
Scarce know my master as he there appears. 
Vain are our neighbours' hopes, and vain their 

cares ; 
The fault is more their language's than theirs : 
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Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
Of softer sound thin ours perhaps affords : 
But who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energy? 
The weighty bullion of one sterling line, [shine. 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages 
I speak my private, but impartial sense, 
With freedom, and (I hope) without offence ; 
For I'll recant, when France can show me wit 
As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ. 
Tis true, composing is the nobler part ; 
But good translation is no easy art ; 
For though materials have long since been found, 
Yet both your fancy and your hands are bound ; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours less, but judgment more. 

The soil intended for Pierian seeds 
Must be well purged from rank pedantic weeds. • 
Apollo starts, and all Parnassus shakes, 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes : 
For none have been with admiration read, 
But who (beside their learning) were well bred. 

The first great work (a task performed by few) 
Is, that yourself may to yourself be true : 
No mask, no tricks, no favour, no reserve ; 
Dissect your mind, examine every nerve. 
Whoever vainly on his strength depends, 
Begins like Virgil, but like Msevius ends. 
That wretch (in spite of his forgotten rhymes) 
Condemned to live to all succeeding times, 
With pompous nonsense and a bellowing sound 
Sung lofty Ilium, tumbling to the ground : 
And (if my Muse can through past ages see) 
That noisy, nauseous, gaping fool was he ; 
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Exploded, when, with universal scorn, 
The mountains labour'd, and a mouse was born. 
' Learn, learn, (Crotona's brawny wrestler cries) 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wise ! 
Tis I that call, remember Milo's end, 
Wedged in that timber which he. strove to rend.' 

Each poet with a different talent writes ; 
One praises, one instructs, another bites. 
Horace did ne'er aspire to epic bays, 
Nor lofty- Maro stoop to lyric lays. 
Examine how your humour is inclined, 
And which the ruling passion of your mind ; 
Then seek a poet who your way does bend, 
And choose an author as you choose a friend. 
United by this sympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate and fond : 
Your thoughts, your words, your styles, your souls 
No longer his interpreter, but he. [agree ; 

With how much ease is a young Muse betrayed ! \ 
How nice the reputation of the maid ! ! 

Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 
By chaste instruction of her tender years. 
The first impression in her infant breast 
Will be the deepest, and should be the best. 
Let not austerity breed servile fear, 
No wanton sound offend her virgin ear. 
Secure from foolish pride's affected state, . 
And specious flattery's more pernicious bait, 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts ; 
But your neglect must answer for her faults. 

Immodest words admit of no defence; , 
Por want of decency is want of sense. 
What moderate fop would rake the park or stews, 
Who among troops of faultless nymphs may choose ? 
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Variety of such is to; be found : 
Take then a subject proper to expound ; 
But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice ; 
For men of sense despise a trivial choice ; 
And such applause it must expect to meet, 
As would some painter busy in a street, 
To copy bulls and bears, and every sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 

Yet 'tis not all to have a subject good :. 
It must delight us when 'tis understood. 
He that brings fulsome objects to my view, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With nauseous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxymel of squills. 
Instruct the listening world how Maro sings 
Of useful subjects and of lofty things. 
These will such true, such bright ideas raise, 
As merit gratitude, as well as praise :• 
But foul descriptions are offensive still, 
Either for being like, or being ill : 
For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? 
Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods, 
Make some suspect he snores, as well as nods. 
But I offend — Virgil begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with indignation down : 
My blushing Muse with conscious fear retires, 
And, whom they like, implicitly admires. 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise, 
And with attractive majesty surprise ; 
Not by affected meretricious arts, 
But strict harmonious symmetry of parts ; 
Which through the whole insensibly must pass* 
With vital beat to animate the mass. 

15. z 
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A pure, an active, an auspicious flame; 

And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing 

 came: 
But few, oh few souls, preordain'd by fate, 
The race of gods, have reach'd that envied height 
No Rebel-Titan's sacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills can hither climb : 
The grizly ferryman of hell denied 
iEneas entrance, till he knew his guide. 
How justly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whose pride would soar to heaven without a call! 

Pride (of all others the most dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought, 
The men, who labour and digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast: 
For if your author be profoundly good, 
Twill cost you dear before he's understood. 
How many ages since has Virgil writ ! 
How few are they who understand him yet ! 
Approach his altars with religious fear : 
No vulgar deity inhabits there. 
Heaven shakes not more at Jove's imperial nod, 
Than poets should before their Mantuan God. 
Hail, mighty Maro ! may that sacred name 
Kindle my breast with thy celestial flame, 
Sublime ideas and apt words infuse ; [Muse ! 
The Muse instruct my voice, and thou inspire the 

What I have instanced only in the best, 
Is, in proportion, true of all the rest. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore ; 
There sweat, there strain ; tug the laborious oar ; 
Search every comment that your care can find ; 
Some here, some there, may hit the poet's mind : 
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Yet be not blindly guided by the throng : 
The multitude is always in the wrong. 
When things appear unnatural or hard, 
Consult your author, with himself compared. 
Who knows what blessing Phoebus may bestow,. 
And future ages to your labour owe ? 
Such secrete are not easily found out ; 
But, once discovered, leave no room for doubt 
Truth stamps conviction in your ravish'd breast ; 
And peace and joy attend the glorious guest. 

Truth still is one ; truth is divinely bright ; 
No cloudy doubts obscure her native light ; 
While in your thoughts you find the least debate, 
You may confound, but never can translate. 
Your style will this through all disguises show ; 
For none explain more clearly than they know. 
He only proves he understands a text, 
Whose exposition, leaves it unperplex'd. 
They who too faithfully on names insist, 
Rather create than dissipate the mist ;. 
And grow unjust by being over nice, 
(For superstitious virtue turns to vice.) 
Let Crassus' 2 ghost and Labienus tell 
How twice in Parthian plains their legions feU. 
Since .Rome hath been so jealous of her fame, 
That few know Pacorus' or Monaeses' name. 

Words in one language elegantly used, 
Will hardly in another be excused. 
And some that Rome admired in Caesar's time, 
May neither suit our genius nor our clime. 
The genuine sense, intelligibly told, 
Shows a translator both discreet and bold. 

3 Hot. a.Odevi. 
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Excursions are inexpiably bad ; 
And 'tis much safer to leave out, than add. 
Abstruse and mystic thought you must express 
With painful care, but seeming easiness ; 
For truth shines brightest through the plainest dress. 
The' JEnean Muse, when she appears in state, 
Makes all Jove's thunder on her verses wait. 
Yet writes sometimes as soft and moving tilings 
As Venus speaks, or Philomela sings. 
Your author always will the best advise, 
Pall when he falls, and when he rises, rise. 
Affected noise is the most wretched thing, 
That to contempt can empty scribblers bring. 
Vowels and accents, regularly placed, 
On even syllables (and still the last) 
Though gross innumerable faults abound, 
In spite of nonsense, never fail of sound. 
But this is meant of even verse alone, 
As being most harmonious and most known : 
For if you will unequal numbers try, 
Their accents on odd syllables must lie. 
Whatever sister of the learned Nine 
Does to your suit a willing ear incline, 
Urge your success, deserve a lasting name, 
She'll crown a grateful and a constant flame. 
But, if a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with every gale, 
You lose the fruit of all your former care, 
For the sad prospect of a just despair. 

A quack (too scandalously mean to name) 
Had, by man-midwifery, got wealth and fame ; 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 
The labouring wife invokes his surer ajk}, 
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Well-season'd bowls the gossip's spirits raise. 
Who, while she guzzles, chats the doctor's praise ; 
And largely, what she wants in words, supplies 
With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. 
But what a thoughtless animal is man ! 
(How very active in his own trepan !) 
For, greedy of physicians' frequent fees, 
From female mellow praise he takes degrees ; 
Struts in a new unlicensed gown, and then 
From saving women falls to killing men. 
Another such had left the nation thin, 
In spite of all the children he brought in. 
His pills as thick as hand-granadoes flew ; 
And where they fell, as certainly they slew ; 
His name struck every where as great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
With this, the doctor's pride began to cool ; 
For smarting soundly may convince a fool. 
But now repentance came too late for grace ; 
And meagre Famine stared him in the face : 
Fain would he to the wives be reconciled, 
But found no husband left to own a child. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poison'd too : 
In this sad case, what could our vermin do ? 
Worried with debts and past all hope of bail, 
The* unpitied wretch lies rotting in a jail : 
And there, with basket-alms scarce kept alive, 
Shows how mistaken talents ought to thrive* 

I pity, from my soul, unhappy men 
Compell'd by want to prostitute their pen ; 
Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ! 
But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd heirs, 
Who to your country owe your swords and cares, 

z2 
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Let no vain hope your easy mind seduce, 

Tor rich ill poets are without excuse. 

Tis very dangerous, tampering with the Muse, 

The profit's small, and you have much to lose ; 

Tor though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the' attainted race. 

No poet any passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them when they write. 

Have you been led through the Cumeean cave, 

And heard the' impatient maid divinely rave ? 

I hear her now ; I see her rolling eyes : 

And panting, ' Lo ! the God, the God/ she cries ; 

With words not her's, and more than human sound, 

She makes the' obedient ghosts peep trembling 

through the ground. 
But, though we must obey when heaven commands, 
And man in vain the sacred call withstands, 
Beware what spirit rages in your breast ; 
For ten inspired, ten thousand are possessed. 
Thus make the proper use of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 
As when the cheerful hours too freely pass, 
And sparkling wine smiles in the tempting glass, 
Your pulse advises, and begins to beat 
Through every swelling vein a loud retreat : 
So when a Muse propitiously invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights ; 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another summons wait. 
Before the radiant sun, a glimmering lamp, . 
Adulterate metals to the sterling stamp, 
Appear not meaner than mere human lines, 
Compared with those whose inspiration shines : 
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These nervous, bold ; those, languid and remiss ; 
There cold salutes ; but here a lover's kiss. 
Thus have I seen a rapid headlong tide 
With foaming waves die passive Saone divide ; 
Whose lazy waters without motion lay, [way. 
While he, with eager force, urged his impetuous 

The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn'd to licence by too just a name, 
Belongs to none but an established fame, 
Which scorns to take i t  »  
Absurd expressions, crude, abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legion of exploded faults, 
Base fugitives to that asylum fly, 
And sacred laws with insolence defy. 
Not thus our heroes of the former days 
Deserved and gain'd their never-lading bays ; 
For I mistake, or far the greatest part 
Of what some call neglect, was studied art. 
When Virgil seems to trifle- in a line, 
Tis like a warning-piece, which gives the sign 
To wake your fancy, and prepare your sight, 
To reach the noble height of some unusual flight* 
I lose my patience when, with saucy pride, 
By untuned ears I hear his numbers tried. 
Reverse of nature ! shall such copies then 
Arraign the' originals of Maro's pen ? 
And the rude notions of pedantic schools 
Blaspheme the sacred founder of our rules ? 

The delicacy of the nicest ear 
Finds nothing harsh or out of order there. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intense, 
The sound is still a comment to the sense. 

A skilful ear in numbers should preside, 
And all disputes without appeal decide. 
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This ancient Rome and elder Athens found, 
Before mistaken stops debauch'd the sound* 

When, by impulse from heaven, Tyrtaeus sung, 
In drooping soldiers a new courage sprung ; 
Reviving Sparta now the fight maintained, 
And what two generals lost, a poet gain'd. 
By secret influence of indulgent skies, 
Empire and poesy together rise. 
True poets are the guardians of a state, 
And when they fail portend approaching fate. 
For that which Rome to conquest did inspire, 
Was not the Vestal, but the Muses' fire ; 
Heaven joins the blessings : no declining age 
E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. 

Of many faults, rhyme is, perhaps, the cause ; 
Too strict to rhyme, we slight more useful laws ; 
For that, in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown : 
Subdued, undone, they did at last obey, 
And change their own for their invaders' way. 

I grant that from some mossy, idol oak, 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden spoke ; 
And by succession of unlearned times, 
As bards began, so monks rung on the chimes. 

But now that Phoebus and the sacred Nine 
With all their beams on our bless'd island shine, 
Why should not we their ancient rites restore, 
And be, what Rome or Athens were before ? 

' 3 Have we forgot how Raphael's numerous prose 
Led our exalted souls through heavenly camps, 
And mark'd the ground where proud apostate 

thrones 
Defied .Jehovah ? Here, 'twixt host and host, 

3 An Essaj on Blank Verse, oat of Paradise Lost, B. vi. 
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(A narrow, but a dreadful interval) 
Portentous sight ! before the cloudy van 
Satan with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
Came towering, arm'd in adamant and gold. 
There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes, 
Dispersed etherial forms, and down they fell 
By thousands, angels on archangels roll'd: 
Recovered, to the hills they ran, they flew, 
Which (with their pondrous load, rocks, waters,' 

woods) 
Prom their firm seats torn by the shaggy tops 
They bore like shields before them through the air, 
Till more incensed they hurl'd them at their foes, 
All was confusion, Heaven's foundation shook, 
Threatening no less than universal wreck. 
For Michael's arm main promontories flung, 
And overpress'd whole legions weak with sin : 
Yet they blasphemed and struggled as they lay, 
Till the great ensign of Messiah blazed, 
And (arm with vengeance) God's victorious Son 
(Effulgence of paternal Deity) 
Grasping ten thousand thunders in his hand. 
Drove the' old original rebels headlong down, 
And sent them flaming to the vast abyss. 9 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 
And sing loud paeans through the crowded way, 
When in .triumphant state the British Muse, 
True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse, 
And in the Roman majesty appear, 
Which none know better, and none come sp near. 
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A PARAPHRASE 

ON PSALM CXLVIII. 

O azure yanks! O crystal sky I 

The world's transparent canopy, 
Break your long silence, and let mortals know 
With what contempt you look on things below. 

Wing'd squadrons of the God of war, 
Who conquer whosoe'er you are, 
Let echoing anthems make his praises known 
On earth his footstool, as in heaven his throne. 

Great eye of all, whose glorious ray 
Rules the bright empire of the day, 
O praise his name, without whose purer light 
Thou hadst been hid in an abyss of night. 

Ye moons and planets, who dispense, 
By God's command, your influence ; 
Resign to him, as your Creator due, 
That veneration which men pay to you. 

Fairest, as well as first, of things, 
From whom all joy, all beauty springs ; 
O praise the' almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Who useth thee for his empyrean robe. 

Praise him, ye loud harmonious spheres, 
Whose sacred stamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw, 
And whose command is the' universal law : 
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Ye watery mountains of the sky, 

And you so far above our eye, 
Vast ever-moving orbs, exalt his name, 
Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 

Ye dragons, whose contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hissing into joyful song, 
And praise your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Praise him, ye monsters of the deep, 
That in the sea's vast bosom sleep ; 
At whose command the foaming billows roar, 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 

Ye mists and vapours, hail, and snow, 
And you who through the concave blow, 

Swift executers of his holy word, [Lord. 

Whirlwinds and tempests, praise the 1 Almighty 

Mountains, who to your Maker's view 
Seem less than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when first Jehovah spoke, 
All heaven was fire, and Sinai hid in smoke. 

Praise him, sweet offspring of the ground, 
With heavenly nectar yearly crown'd ; 
And, ye tall cedars, celebrate his praise, 
That in his temple saored altars raise. 

Idle musicians of the spring, 
Whose only care's to love and sing, 
Fly through the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praise your Creator with the sweetest note. 
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Praise him each savage furious beast. 

That od his stores do daily feast : 
And you tame slaves, of the laborious plough^ 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 

Majestic monarchs, mortal gods, 
Whose power hath here no periods, 
May all attempts against your crowns be vain I 
But still remember by whose power you reign. 

Let the wide world his praises sing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates spring, 
And from the Danube's frosty banks, to those 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flow?. 

You that dispose of all our lives, 
Praise him from whom your power derives ; 
Be true and just like him, and fear his word, 
As much as malefactors do your sword. 

Praise him, old monuments of time ; 

O praise him in your youthful prime ; 
Praise him, fair idols of our greedy sense ; 
Exalt his name, sweet age of innocence. 

Jehovah's name shall only last, 

When heaven, and earth, and all is pass'd ; 
Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee, 
But unconceivable eternity. 

Exalt, O Jacob's sacred race, 
The God of gods, the God of grace ; 
Who will above the stars your empire raise, 
And with his glory recompense your praise. 
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A PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, 

AT EDINBURGH. 

Folly and vice are easy to describe, 
The common subjects of our scribbling tribe ; 
But when true virtues with unclouded light, 
All great, all royal, shine divinely bright, 
Our eyes are dazzled, and our voice is weak ; 
Let England, Flanders, let all Europe speak, 
Let France acknowledge that her shaken throne 
Was once supported, Sir, by you alone ; 
Banish' d from thence for an usurper's sake, 
Yet trusted then with her last desperate stake : 
When wealthy neighbours strove with us for power, 
Let the sea tell, how in their fatal hour, 
Swift as an eagle, our victorious prince, 
Great Britain's genius, flew to her defence ; 
His name struck fear, his conduct won the day, 
He came, he saw, he seized the struggling prey, 
And while the heavens were fire and the' ocean 

blood, 
Confirm'd our empire o'er the conquer d flood. 

O happy islands, if you knew your bliss ! 
Strong by the sea's protection, safe by his ! 
Express your gratitude the only way, 
And humbly own a debt too vast to pay : 
Let Fame aloud to future ages to tell, 
None e'er commanded, hone obey'd so well ; 

15. A A 
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While this high courage, this undaunted mind, 
So loyal, so submissively resign'd, 
Proclaim that such a hero never springs 
But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 



SONG. 



ON A YOUNG LADY WHO SUNG FINELY, AND WA8 
AFRAID OF A COLD. 

Winter, thy cruelty extend, 
Till fatal tempests swell the sea, 
In vain let sinking pilots pray ; 

Beneath thy yoke let Nature bend, 
Let piercing frost, and lasting snow, 
Through woods and fields destruction sow ! 

Yet we unmoved will sit and smile, 
While you these lesser ills create, 
These we can bear ; but, gentle Fate, 

And thou, bless'd Genius of our isle, 
From Winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the listening gods rejoice. 

May that celestial sound each day 
With ecstasy transport our souls, 
Whilst all our passions it controls, 

And kindly drives our cares away; 
Let no ungentle cold destroy 
All taste we have of heavenly joy ! 
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ODE UPON SOLITUDE. 

Hail, sacred Solitude ! from this calm bay 
I view the world's tempestuous sea, 

And with wise pride despise 

All those senseless vanities : 
With pity moved for others, cast away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I see them toss'd 
On rocks of folly, and of vice, I see them tost. 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted state* 
But more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 
Whilst Virtue courts them, but, alas ! in vain, 

"Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest 

charms, 
And, sunk in pleasures and in brutish ease, 
They in their shipwreck'd state themselves ob- 
durate please. 

Hail, sacred Solitude ! soul of my soul, 

It is by thee I truly live, 
Thou dost a better life and nobler vigour give ; 
Dost each unruly appetite control : 
Thy constant quiet fills my peaceful breast 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted rest. 

Presuming love does ne'er invade 

This private solitary shade : 
And, with fantastic wounds by beauty made, 
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The joy has no allay of jealousy, hope, and fear. 
The solid comforts of this happy sphere : 
Yet I exalted Love admire, 
Friendship, abhorring sordid gain, 
And purified from Lust's dishonest stain : 
Nor is it for my solitude unfit, 

For I am with my friend alone, 
As if we were but one ; 
Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 
But friendship does two souls in one comprise. 

Here in a full and constant tide doth flow 
All blessings man can hope to know. 
Here in a deep recess of thought we find 
Pleasures which entertain, and which exalt the 

mind; 
Pleasures which do from friendship and from 

knowledge rise, 
Which make us happy, as they make us wise i 
Here may I always on this downy grass, 
Unknown, unseen, my easy minutes pass ; 
Till with a gentle force victorious Death 

My solitude invade, 
And, stopping for a while my breath, 
With ease convey me to a better shade* 




<*. ■* =•». 
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THE DREAM. 

To the pale tyrant, who to horrid graves 
Condemns so many thousand helpless slaves, 
Ungrateful we do gentle sleep compare, 
Who, though his victories as numerous are, 
Yet from his slaves no tribute does he take, 
But woeful cares that load men while they wake. 
When his soft charms had eased my weary sight 
Of all the baleful troubles of the light, 
Dorinda came, divested of the scorn 
Which the unequal'd maid so long had worn ; 
How oft, in vain, had Love's arch god essay'd 
To tame the stubborn heart of that bright maid ! 
Yet, spite of all the pride that swells her mind, 
The humble God of Sleep can make her kind. 
A rising blush increased the native store 
Of charms, that but too fatal were before. - 
Once more present the vision to my view, 
The sweet illusion, gentle Fate, renew ! 
How kind, how lovely she, how ravish'd I ! 
Show me, bless'd God of Sleep, and let me die. 



THE 

GHOST OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

TO THE NEW ONE, 
APPOINTED TO MEET AT OXFORD. 

From deepest dungeons of eternal night, 
The seats of horror, sorrow, pains, and' spite, 
I have been sent to tell you, tender youth, 
A seasonable and important truth. 

A A 2 
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I feel (but, oh ! too late) that no disease 

Is like a surfeit of luxurious ease : 

And of all others the most tempting things 

Are too much wealth, and too indulgent kings. 

None ever was superlatively ill, 

But by degrees, with industry and skill : 

And some, whose meaning hath at first been fair, 

Grow knaves by use, and rebels by despair. 

My time is pass'd, and yours will soon begin, 

Keep the first blossoms from the blast of sin ; 

And by the fate of my tumultuous ways, 

Preserve yourselves, and bring serener days. 

The busy, subtle serpents of the law 

Did first my mind from true obedience draw : 

While I did limits to the king prescribe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe, 

I changed true freedom for the name of free, 

And grew seditious for variety : 

All that opposed me were to \>e accused, 

And by the laws illegally abused : 

The robe was summon'd, Maynard in the head, 

In legal murder none so deeply read ; 

I brought him to the bar, where once he stood, 

Stain'd with the (yet unexpiated) blood 

Of the brave Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 

With his accumulative hackney tongue ; 

Prisoners and witnesses were waiting by, 

These had been taught to swear, and those to lie, 

And to expect their arbitrary fates, 

Some for ill faces, some for good estates. 

To fright the people, and alarm the town, 

Bedloe and Oates employed the reverend gown. 

But while the triple mitre bore the blame, 

The king's three crowns were their rebellious aim : 
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I seem'd (and did but seem) to fear the guards, 

And took for mine the Bethels and the Wards : 

Anti-monarchic heretics of state. 

Immortal atheists, rich and reprobate : 

But above all I got a little guide, 

Who every ford of villany had tried : 

None knew so well the old pernicious way 

To ruin subjects, and make kings obey ; 

And my small Jehu, at a furious rate, 

Was driving Eighty back to Forty-eight. 

This the king knew, and was resolved to bear, 

But I mistook his patience for his fear. 

All that this happy island could afford 

Was sacrificed to my voluptuous board, 

In his whole paradise, one only tree 

He had excepted by a strict decree ; 

A sacred tree, which royal fruit did bear, 

Yet it in pieces I conspised to tear ; 

Beware, my child ! divinity is there. 

This so undid all I had done before, 

I could attempt, and he endure no more ; 

My unprepared, and unrepenting breath, 

Was snatch'd away by the swift hand of death ; 

And I, with all my sins about me, hurl'd 

To the' utter darkness of the lower world : 

A dreadful place ! which you too soon will see, 

If you believe seducers more than me. 



I 
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ON THE 

DEATH OF A LADY'S DOG. 

Thou, happy creature, art secure 

From all die torments we endure : 

Despair, ambition, jealousy, 

Lost friends, nor love, disquiet thee ; 

A sullen prudence drew thee hence 

From noise, fraud, and impertinence. 

Though life essayM the surest wile, 

Gilding itself with Laura's smile ; 

How didst thou scorn life's meaner charms, 

Thou who couldst break from Laura's arms ! 

Poor cynic ! still methinks I hear 

Thy awful murmurs in my ear ; 

As when on Laura's lap you lay, 

Chiding the worthless crowd away. 

How fondly human passions turn ! 

What we then envied, now we mourn ! 



PROLOGUE TO POMPEY, 

A TRAGEDY, 

WHEN ACTED AT THE THEATRE IN DUBLIN. 

The mighty rivals, whose destructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed ; and make it both their choice, 
To have their fates determined by your voice. 
Caesar from none but you will have his doom, 
He hates the' obsequious flatteries of Rome : 
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He scorns, where once he ruled, now to be try'd, 
And he hath ruled in all the world beside. 
When he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nile, 
Had stain'd with blood, Peace flourished in this isle ; 
And you alone may boast, you never saw 
Caesar till now, and now can give him law. 

Great Pompey too, comes as a suppliant here, 
But sayslie cannot now begin to fear : 
He knows your equal justice, and (to tell 
A Roman truth) he knows himself too well. 
Success, 'tis true, waited on Caesar's side, 
But Pompey thinks he conquer'd when he died. 
His fortune, when she proved the most unkind, 
Changed his condition, but not Cato's mind. 
Then of what doubt can Pompey's cause admit, 
Since here so many Catos judging sit. 

Butyou, brightnymphs, give Caesar leave to woo, 
The greatest wonder of the world, but you ; 
And hear a Muse, who has that hero taught 
To speak as generously as ere he fought ; 
Whose eloquence from such a theme deters 
All tongues but English, and all pens but hers. 
By the just Fates your sex is doubly bless'd, 
You conquer'd Caesar, and you praise him best. 

And you (illustrious sir 1 ) receive as due, 
A present destiny preserved for you. 
Rome, France, and England, join their forces here, 
To make a poem worthy of your ear. 
Accept it then, and on that Pompey's brow, 
Who gave 90 many crowns, bestow one now. 

* To the lord lieutenant. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

WHEN ACTED AT THE THEATRE IN DUBLIN. 

You've seen to-night the glory of the Bast, 
The man, who all the then known world possessed, 
That kings in chains did son of Ammon call, 
And kingdoms thought divine, by treason fall. 
Him Fortune only favour'd for her sport ; 
And when his conduct wanted her support, 
His empire, courage, and his boasted line, 
Were all proved mortal by a slave's design. 
Great Charles, whose birth has promised milder 

sway, 
Whose awful nod all nations must obey, 
Secured by higher powers, exalted stands 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands : 
Those miracles that guard his crowns, declare 
That Heaven has form'd a monarch worth their care ; 
Born to advance the loyal, and depose 
His own, his brother's, and his father's foes. 
Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 
And stopp'd our prince in his triumphant way, 
Fled like a mist before this radiant day. 
So when in heaven the mighty rebels rose, 
Proud, and resolved that empire to depose, 
Angels fought first, but unsuccessful proved ; 
God kept the conquest for his best beloved : 
At sight of such omnipotence they fly, 
Like leaves before autumnal winds, and die. 
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All who before him did ascend the throne, 
Labour d to draw three restive nations on. 
He boldly drives them forward without pain : 
They hear his voice, and straight obey the rein. 
Such terror speaks him destined to command ; 
We worship Jove with thunder in his hand : 
But when his mercy without power appears, 
We slight his altars, and neglect our prayers. 
How weak in arms did civil discord show ! 
like Saul, she struck with fury at her foe, 
When an immortal hand did ward the blow. 
Her offspring, made the royal hero's scorn, 
like sons of earth, all fell as soon as born : 
Yet let us boast, for sure it is our pride, 1|dyed, 
When with their blood our neighbour lands were 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remained, 
Her people guiltless, and her fields unstain'd. 



ON 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the sybils say. 

What horror will invade the mind, 

When the strict Judge, who would belrind, 

Shall have few venial faults to find ! 

The last loud trumpet's wondrous sound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. 
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Nature and Death shall, with surprise, 

Behold the« pale offender rise, 

And view the Judge with conscious eyes. 

Then shall, with universal dread, 
The sacred mystic book be read, 
To try the living and the dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful throne : 
He makes each secret sin be known ; 
And all with shame confess their own. 

O then ! what interest shall I make, 

To save my last important stake, 

When the most just have cause to quake ? 

Thou mighty, formidable King, 
Thou mercy's unexhausted spring, 
Some comfortable pity bring ! 

Forget not what my ransom cost ; 
Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost, 
In storms of guilty terror toss'd. 

Thou who for me didst feel such pain, 
Whose precious blood the cross did stain, 
Let not those agonies be vain ! 

Thou whom avenging powers obey, 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the sad accounting day. 

Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whose load my soul with anguish bears, 
I sigh, I weep ; accept nry tears. 
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Thou, who wert moved with Mary's griet 
And, by absolving of the thief, 
Hast given me hope, now give relief. 

Reject not my unworthy prayer ; 
Preserve me from that dangerous snare 
Which death and gaping hell prepare. 

Give my exalted soul a place 
Among thy chosen right-hand race, 
The sons of God, and heirs of grace. 

From that insatiable abyss, 

Where flames devour and serpents hiss, 

Promote me to thy seat of bliss. 

Prostrate my contrite heart I rend ; 
My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end ! 

Well may they curse their second breath, 
Who rise to a reviving death : 
Thou great Creator of mankind, ' 
Let guilty man compassion find ! 



ROSS'S GHOST. 

Shame of my life, disturber of my tomb, 
Base as thy mother's prostituted womb ; 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 
To knaves a fool, to credulous fools a knave, 
The king's betrayer, and the people's slave ; 
15. B B 
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Like Samuel, at thy necromantic call, 
I rise, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 
I strove in vain the' infected blood to cure : 
Streams will run muddy, where the spring's impure. 
In all your meritorious life, we see 
Old Taafe's invincible sobriety. 
Places of Master of the Horse, and Spy, 
You (like Tom Howard) did at once supply. 
From Sydney's blood your loyalty did spring : 
You show us all your parents, but the lung ; 
From whose too tender and too bounteous arms 
(Unhappy he who such a viper warms ; 
As dutiful a subject, as a son !) 
To your true parent, the whole town, you run. 
Read, if you can, how the' old apostate fell : 
Outdo his pride, and merit more than hell. 
Both he and you were glorious and bright, 
The first and fairest of the sons of light : 
But when, like him, you offer'd at the crown, 
Like him, your angry father kick'd you down. 



MR. DRYDEN'S < RELIGIO LAICI.' 

Begone, ye slaves, ye idle vermin go ; 

Fly from the scourges, and your master know. 

Let free impartial men from Dryden learn 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, solid convincing sense, 

Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. 

What can you (Reverend Levi) here take ill ? 

Men still had faults, and men will have them still : 
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He that hath none, and lives as angels do, 
Must be an angel ; but what's that to you? 

While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great. 
And dreads the yoke of his imposing seat, 
Our sects a more tyrannic power assume, 
And would for scorpions change the rods of Rome ; 
That church detain'd the legacy divine ; 
Fanatics cast the pearls of heaven to swine : 
What then have thinking, honest men, to do, 
But choose a mean between the' usurping two ? 

Nor can the' Egyptian patriarch blame thy Muse, 
Which for his firmness does his heat excuse : 
Whatever councils have approved his creed, 
The preface sure was his own act and deed. 
Our church will have that preface read, you'll say. 
Tis true : but so she will the' Apocrypha : 
And such as can believe them, freely may. 

But did that God (so little understood), 
Whose darling attribute is being good, 
From the dark womb of the rude chaos bring 
Such various creatures, and make man their king ; 
Yet leave his favourite man, his chiefest care, 
More wretched than the vilest insects are ? 

O ! how much happier and more safe are they, 
If helpless millions must be doom'd a prey 
To yelling furies, and for ever burn 
In that sad place from whence is no return; 
For unbelief in one they never knew, 
Or for not doing what they could not do ! 
The very fiends know for what crime they fell, 
And so do all their followers that rebel : 
If then a blind, well-meaning Indian stray, 
Shall the great gulf be show'd him for the way ? 
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For better ends our kind Redeemer died, 
Or the faU'n angels' rooms will be but ill supplied. 

That Christ, who at the great deciding day 
(For he declares what he resolves to say) 
Will damn the goats for their ill-natured faults, 
And save the sheep for actions, not for thoughts, 
Hath too much mercy to send men to hell, 
For humble charity, and hoping well. 

To what stupidity are zealots grown, 
Whose, inhumanity, profusely shown 
In damning crowds of souls, may damn their own. 
Ill err at least on the securer side, 
A convert free from malice and from pride. 




END OF VOL. XV. 
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